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statues, and that music, for which he will 


PROPOSALS FOR AMUSING 
POSTERITY. 


Posterity, that ancient personage yet un- 
born, is at times a topic of much speculation 
with me. I consider him in a variety of 
lights, and represent him to myself in man 
odd humours, but principally in those with 
which he is likely to regard the present age. 
I am particularly fond of inquiring whether 
we contribute our share towards the entertain- 
ment and diversion of the old gentleman. It 
is important that we should, for all work and 
no play would make even Posterity a dull 
boy. 

And, good Heaven, to think of the amount 
of work he will have to get through! Onl 
to read all those bouks, to contemplate 
those pictures and statues, and to listen to all 
that music, so generously bequeathed to him 
by crowds of admiring legatees through many 
generations, will be no slight labor. I doubt 
if even the poetry written expressly for 
his perusal would not be sufficient to 
addle any other head. The prodigious spaces 
of time that his levees will occupy, are 
overwhelming to think of: for how else can 
he ever receive those hosts of ladies and gen- 
tlemen who have been resolved and deter- 
mined to go down to him! Then the numbers 
of ingenious inventions he will have to test, 
prove, and adopt, from the perpetual motion 
to the long range, will necessarily consume 
some of the best years of his life. In hearing 
Appeals, though the claims of the Appellants 
will be in every case as clear as crystal, it 
will be necessary for him to sit as long as 
twenty Chancellors, though each sat on the 
woolsack twenty years. The mere rejection 
of those swindlers in the various arts and 
sciences who basely witnessed any apprecia- 
tion of their works, and the folding to his 
bosom of those worthies whom mankind were 
in a combination to discard, will take time. 
It is clear that it is reserved for Posterity to 
be, in respect of his labors, immeasurably 
more than the Hercules of the future. 

Hence, it is but moderately considerate to 
have an eye to the amusement of this indus- 
trious person. If he must be so overworked, 
let us at least do something to entertain him 
—something even over and above those books 
of poetry and prose, those pictures and 





have an unbounded relish, but perhaps a 
relish (so I venture to conceive) of a pensive 
rather than an exhilarating kind. 

These are my reflections when I consider 
the present time with a reference to Posterity. 
Iam sorry to say that I don’t think we do 
enough to make him smile. It appears to me 
that we might tickle him a little more. I 
will suggest one or two odd notions—some- 
what far-fetched and fantastic, I allow, but 
they may serve the purpose—of the kind of 

ractical humour that might seem droll to 

osterity. 

If we had had, in this time of ours, two great 
commanders—say one by land and one by sea ; 
one dying in battle (or what was left of him, 
for we will suppose him to have lost’ am arm 
and an eye or so before), and one living to 
old age—it might be a jest for Posterity 
if we choked our towns with bad Statues to 
one of the two, and utterly abandoned and 
deserted the memory of the other. We 
might improve on this conceit. If we laid 
those two imaginary great men side by side 
in Saint Paul’s cathedral, and then laid side 
by side in the advertising columns of our 
public newspapers, two appeals respecting 
two Memorials, one to each of them ; and: if 
we so carried on the joke as that the Memorial 
to the one should be enormously rich, and the 
Memorial to the other, miserably poor—as 
that the subscriptions to the one should in- 
clude the names of three-fourths of the 
grandees of the land, and the subscriptions to 
the other but a beggarly account of rank and 
file—as that the one should leap with ease 
into a magnificent endowment, and the other 
crawl and stagger as a pauper provision for 
the dead Admiral’s daughter—if we could 
only bring the joke, as Othello says, 


«to this extent, no more ;” 


I think it might amuse Posterity a good deal. 

The mention of grandees_ bri me to 
my next proposal. It would involve a 
change in the present mode of bestowing 
public honours and titles in England ; but, 
encouraged by the many examples we have 
before us of disinterested magnanimity in 
favour of Posterity, we might perhaps be 
animated to try it. 

I will assume that among the books in that 
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very large library (for the most part quite 
unknown at the present benighted time) which 
will infallibly become the rich inheritance of 
Posterity, there will be found a history of 
England. From that record, Posterity will 
learn the origin of many noble families and 
noble titles. Now the jest I have in my 
mind, is this. If we could so arrange 
matters as that that privileged class should 
be always with great jealousy preserved, 
and hedged round by a barrier of buckram 
and a board of green cloth, which only a 
few generals, a few great capitalists, and a 
few lawyers, should be allowed to scale 
—the latter not in avery creditable manner 
until within the last few generations : as our 
amiable friend Posterity wili find when he 
looks back for the date at which Chief Justices 
and Puisne Judges began to be men of un- 
doubted freedom, honor, and independence—if 
such’ privileged class were always watched 
and warded and limited, and fended off, in the 
manner of hundreds of years ago, and never 
adapted to the altered circumstances of the 
time ; and if it were in practice set up and main- 
tained as having been, from Genesis thencefor- 
ward, endowed with a superior natural instinct 
for noble ruling and governing and Cabinet- 
making, astriumphantly shewn inthe excellent 
condition of the whole machinery of Govern~ 
ment, of every public office, every dockyard, 
every ship, every diplomatic relation, and 
particularly every colony—I think there 
would be a self-evident pleasantry in this 
that would make Posterity chuckle. The 
resent British practice being, as we all 
iniow, widely different, we should have 
many changes to make before we could hand 
down this amusing state of things. For 
example, it would be necessary to limit the 
great Jenner or Vaccination Dukedom and 
endowment, at present so worthily represented 
in the House of Lords, by the noble and 
scientific Duke who will no doubt be called 
upon (some day or other) to advise Her 
Majesty in the formation of a Ministry. The 
Watt or Steam-Engine peerage would also 
require to be gradually abolished. So would 
the Iron-Road Earldom, the Tubular Bridge 
Baronetcy, the Faraday Order of Merit, the 
Electric Telegraph Garter, the titles at present 
held by distinguished writers on literary 
grounds alone, and the similar titles held by 
painters ;—though it might point the joke to 
make a few ‘Acad: 
alderman. But, the great practical joke once 
played off, of entirely separating the ennobled 
class from the various orders of men 
who attain to social distinction by making 
their country happier, better, and more 
illustrious among nations, we might be com- 
fortably sure, as it seems to me—and as I now 
humbly submit—of having done something to 
amuse Posterity. 

Another thing strikes me. Our venerable 
friend will find in that English history of his, 
that, in comparatively barbarous times, when 


emicians equal in rank to an | 
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the Crown was poor, it did anything for money 
—commuted murder, or anything else—and 
that, partly of this desperate itching for gold, 
and partly of partial laws im favor of the 
feudal rich,a most absurd obsolete punishment, 
called punishment by fine, had its birth. Now, 
it appears to me, always having an eye on the 
entertainment of Posterity, that if while we 
proclaimed the laws to be equal against all 
offenders, we would only preserve this obsolete 
punishment by fine—of course no punishment 
whatever to those who have money — say 
in a very bad class of cases such as gross 
assaults, we should certainly put Posterity 
on the broad grin. Why, we might then 
even come to this. A “captain” might be 
brought up toa Police Office, charged with 
caning a young woman for an a 


diabolical reason ; and the offence being proved, |, 
the “captain” might, as a great example of / 


the equality ofthe law, (but by no fault in the 


magistrate, he having no alternative) be fined | 
fifty shillings, and might take a full purse | 
from his pocket and offer, if that were all, | 
And what a joke that | 
would be for Posterity ! To be done in the | 
face of day, in the first city upon earth, in | 
the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty- | 


to make it pounds. 


three ! 





| 
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Or, we might have our laws regarding this | 
same offence of assault in such a facetious | 
state as to empower a workhouse nurse within | 
two hours’ walk of the capital, slowly to | 
torture a child with fire, and afterwards | 


to walk off from the law’s presence scot 


free of all pains and penalties, but a fort- | 


night’s imprisonment! And we might 80 


carry out this joke to the uttermost as that | 


the forlorn child should happily die and rot, | 


and the barbarous nurse be then committed 
for trial ; her horrible offence being legally 
measured by that one result or its absence, 
and not by the agony it caused, and the 
awful cruelty it shewed. And all this time, 
(to make the pleasantry the greater) we might 
have all manner of watch-towers, in measure- 
ment as near as possible of the altitude of the 
Tower of Babel when it was overthrown, 
erected in all parts of the kingdom, with all 
sorts and conditions of men and women 


perched on platforms thereupon, looking out | 


for any grievance afar off, East, West, North, 
and South, night and day. So should that 
tender nurse return, gin-solaced, to her mi- 
nistration upon babies, (imagine the dear 
matron’s antecedents, all ye mothers!) and 
so should Posterity be made to langh, though 
bitterly ! 

Indeed, I think Posterity would have such 
an indifferent appreciation of this last joke, 
on account of its intensely practical character, 
that it might require another to relieve it. 


And I would suggest that if a body of gentle- | 
men possessing their full phrenological share | 
of the combative and antagonistic organs, could 


only be induced to form themselves into a 
society for declaiming about Peace, with a very 
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| against War, and becoming the 








considerable War-Whoop against all non- 
| declaimers ; and if they could only be pre- 


| to present them to their own country as a 
|, conclusive reason for its being undefended 
prey of the 
first despot who might choose to inflict those 
miseries and horrors upon it,—why then I 
| really believe we should have got to the very 


| best joke we could hope to have in our whole 


| Complete Jest-Book for Posterity, and might 


fold our arms and rest convinced that we had 


| done enough for that discerning patriarch’s 


| amusement. 


BERTHALDE REIMER’S VOICE. 


“Tat ‘ll do, wife,— that Il do; it’s not a 





| very cold night,” Karl Reimer said with a 


| sigh; and his wife, looking a little sadly 


| for a momeut in his face, replaced the fresh 
| log of wood with which she had meant to 
| replenish the half-burnt embers on the hearth. 
|| Returning to her chair she sat down in silence 
| by-her husband’s side. 


“Your work has not made you hun to- 


| night, Karl,” she said, presently, with an 
| effort at cheerfulness in her voice, and she 
| glanced at a little table standing near, on 
| which a very homely supper of brown German 


bread and sour milk in a thick curd lay 


| scarcely tasted. 


“Hungry enough, wife,” was the quiet 


| answer. 


There was a pause. The woman, stooping 


| forward, laid her hand upon his shoulder, 
| and said gently : 


“We must keep a good heart, husband. 


| While we have good wholesome food, and a 


roof to cover us, we have no right to 
complain; many a one is worse off than we 
to-night !” 

“Ay, to-night,—it is not to-night I’m think- 
ing of,” Karl muttered, and suddenly rousing 
himself he stretched out and cautiously 
bent and unbent his left arm, clenching his 


|| hand the while, like one trying its strength ; 


then shaking his head with a deep sigh, he let 


| it fall again by his side, and resumed his 


former attitude. 

“Tt is rest that you want,” his wife said 
soothingly. “You have been working too 
hard these two or three months.” 

“ No,” he answered despondingly, “no rest 
would bring back strength to this arm. It is 
not overwork that has brought on the weak- 
ness, Wife, look here,” and a sickly smile 
came over his lips, as, clenching his hand 
again, he turned it to her. “Look—a child 
might open it. .Try you” (her first effort 
unclasped his fingers). “I thought so,” he 
said bitterly. And again they both were 
silent. There were tears in Madame Reimer’s 
eyes, and she held the weakened hand closely 





in hers, 
“It might have been the right hand. Be 


| vailed upon to sum up eloquently the many | 
| unspeakable miseries and horrors of War,and become useless, I should have to give w 


¢ 
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|thankful, Karl,” she said softly, in a little 


while. 
“T am thankful, but if it get worse, if it 


work ; what’s to become of us all ?—what’s 
to become, all through her life, of that poor 
child ?” 

“Hush!” Madame Reimer whispered 
softly, and shading her face from the light, 
she turned her eyes to a corner of the 
room where, in a little low bed, a girl lay 
asleep. 

“She has been asleep an hour or more,” 
Karl answered quickly. “If it were not for 
her, we could bear upbravelyenough. We have 
worked hard, both of us, these seven years 
past — seven !—ay, it is more than seven 
since the lightning blinded her—near eight 
years now—we have worked hard to try and 
save up for her, and what will she ever be 
the better for it? There’s not a week passes 
but we have to draw upon our little stock ; 
for, of all we have worked and saved there 
are not twenty giilden left. She will be a 
beggar, our child—our Berthalde !” 

“Hush, hush, Karl, it will not come to 
that—we can work for her yet—it is all in 
God’s hands.” 

There was a few minutes’ pause. Then Karl 
spoke again, in a passionate, though subdued 
voice :— 

“She may be a beggar next month, for 
aught we know. When I can’t work any 
longer, what is there for the whole of us but 
beggary ?” A momentary flush spread over 
his brow; but, as it passed away he ages 4 
raised his head, and, shaking back his thic 
hair, crept on tiptoe to the bed, and. knelt 
down on the floor beside it. As he bent 
over the sleeping child, a look of deep, pity- 
ing, and tender love softened his rugged 
features. Softly and tenderly he quensed Lia 
rough hard hand over the child’s uncovered 
head ; drew aside a curl of her long hair 
that hid her face; and, stooping down, 
pressed his lips in a —_ silent kiss upon 
her pale thin cheek. She lay quite still, 
with her sightless eyes closed, breathing low 
and quickly. 

“How pale she is,’ Madame Reimer 
whispered ; for she had followed her husband, 
and stood now with her hands leaning on his 
arm, and her eyes fixed upon her child. 

The little face was as still and white as if it 
had been carved in marble. For an instant 
Karl glanced upwards to his wife, and a look 
of sudden alarm and pain passed over him—a 
quick look, which seemed to flash for a mo- 
ment from his dark piercing eyes: then, as it 
died away, he turned round to the little bed 
again, and laid his head beside his child’s 
upon the pillow, not speaking anything aloud, 
though his lips moved. 

“ May the holy Virgin bless her!” Madame 
Reimer whispered in the silence. 


“ Amen!” Karl breathed, in his low 
voice ; and with one other kiss he from 
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his knees. “We will go to bed now; tread 
softly, wife—softly,” he said, as. together 
they moved away. 

But when the door was closed, and all was 
still, then, in the darkness and the silence, 
large tears began to steal through the closed 
lids of Berthalde’s eyes ; for she had heard all 
that which their love would strive to keep 
from her. She had had many fears of late : 
her father had seemed changed, and sorrowful ; 
and longing to know what thing it was that 
grieved him, she thought it no sin to listen. 
Now that she did know the child could only 
weep, and sob sorrowfully to herself: 

“QO, that I could do anything to help them ! 
O, that I could work! O, that I was not 
blind!” 

Berthalde was so patient and so gentle, that 
she could feel no deep or keen regret for the 
loss of that which yet had made her life 
almost a blank to her. Others thought that 
she had grown accustomed to blindness ; that 
she had forgotten what it was to see. But 
that was the one sweet memory of her life; 
sweet, yet full of a wild, deep sadness, unut- 
terably beautiful, as is the memory of a glo- 
rious dream, too beautiful to have been. Often 
in the long, silent nights she lay awake, and 
thought of it, weeping then when she was all 
alone, as she was weeping now to-night ; but 
to-night another, and a different thought was 
in her heart. A thought which many a time 
had risen there before; but never with the 
strength and bitterness that it did now ; for, as 
she lay awake, she thought that there was 
not one thing in all the world that she could 
ever do to help or comfort any one she loved. 
That she must be all through her life until 
she was quite old, a burden upon every one— 
a useless, helpless, solitary thing, not giving 
joy to any, nor feeling joy herself. Thinking 
this, the poor child longed to die ; and shiver- 
ing, drew up the bedclothes round her, hiding 
her face beneath them, that the bitter sobs 
which burst from her might not be heard 
breaking the silence of the night. For in 
this hour there seemed no comfort near her ; 
ali dark without, within it. seemed as dark ; 
the love that had been poured upon her 
through so many years was all forgotten now, 
she could not feel that she was loved; her 
whole heart seemed to have room in it only 
for one thought—that she was an encum- 
brance upon the earth. 


Piercing oa the richly painted win- 


dow of a dim old church the winter’s sun 
threw on the marble pavement of the 
nave bright rays of coloured light, makin 
the gloom on either side seem deeper still. 
From the altars, waxen tapers shed on the 
gold and silver plate around, on the gay 
vases filled with flowers, and on the rich, 
gold-embroidered dresses of the priests, a 
sudden radiance. 

In the open space without the rails of 


the High Altar many people knelt ; for it| 
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was a festival to-day, and Mass was being 
performed. There was a daily mass, but then 
the people were so much absorbed in their 
worldly occupations that the mass was often 
solemnised on week-days to empty walls. A 
child had slowly and softly threaded her way 
across the nave to take up her station alone at 
the foot of one particular pillar in the chancel, 
Daily, for hours together, she sat in the same 
spot, as still as if she were a little marble 
emblem, Few noticed her, and few came near 
her, for the pillar stood in deep shade, and 
she was almost hidden when she sat beneath 
it. It was a dark and gloomy seat, but the 
most cheerful spot in all the church would 
have been as dark to poor Berthalde. 

To-day there were marks of tears upon her 
cheeks. Still she waited patiently to hear 
the glorious voice of the organ, which always 
spoke to her. It seemed of all the things 
upon earth the most beautiful. She thought 
it never would begin to play to-day. But at 
last she heard the first lowswelling notes ; and, 
as she listened, drinking in the rich, heart- 
filling sound, all sorrow seemed to pass away, 
all earthly things seemed to be forgotten. As 
the exquisite music crept around her—now 
soft, faint, and low, now loud and deep, rolling 
wave upon wave along the great groined 
aisles—she knelt and hid her face, weeping. 
Her heart trembled with a strange, wild, 
half-understood delight that only cathedral 
music afforded her. 

Never had the grand and solemn music 
seemed more grand and solemn than it did 
to-day. As the rich tones of the organ filled 
the solemn space around her, and the soft 
voices of the choristers rang through the 
dimly-lighted aisles, and as one solitary voice 
filled the great echoing church with its clear 
tones, the blind girl bowed her head upon 
her hands, trembling with a wild, almost 
painful joy, that seemed to take her breath 
away. So shaken was she with emotion, 
that the thin slight fingers scarcely served 
to hide her tears. Even when the last 
notes had quite died away; when the last 
lingering footsteps had left the church, she 
knelt on, as if still, in the silent air, she 
heard an echo of the song that to all other 
ears had passed away. Presently two light 

uick footsteps gaily tripped along the marble 

oor, and the sound of merry voices and 
half-suppressed laughter, roused her from her 
dream. She crouched upon the step at 
the pillar’s base, thinking to wait there until 
the footsteps had gone past. But suddenly 
they stopped quite close to her, and a bright 
young voice exclaimed— 

“ Oh, see how stupid I have been! I have 
come down without my music. Margaret, 
you must wait for me one minute, till I run 
back for it. They are closing the organ. 
I shall be scarcely in time !” and with the last 
words, leaving her companion, the girl ran 
quickly towards the choir. 

“ They are some of the singers!” Berthalde 
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thought within herself, and her heart beat 
with almost a reverential feeling. “ How 
happy they must be, how very happy!” For 
a moment more the tears sprang up into her 
eyes, for, suddenly, the girl that stayed behind 
began, as she paced up and down, softly to 
sing a low, sweet melody. Berthalde remem- 
bered it at once ; it was the Agnus Dei of the 
| lately finished mass. 
A second time there were steps and voices 
| coming near—slow steps, unlike the first, and 
the singer’s voice was hushed as a new voice, 
rich, sweet, and low, broke upon Berthalde’s 
| ear. 
“What would you have me say, Lisa? I 
am weary of complaining. 
careless every day. Your singing now is 
worse than it was six months ago.” 

“Maestro, I do not think it’s possible to 
7 you now,” said the girl, half angrily, 

alf carelessly. “I’m sure I do the best I 
can, and I suppose my voice is as good as it 
used to be.” 
| “Your voice is the finest in the choir; 

but—” 

“My dear master, then what is the use of 
scolding me?” Lisa exclaimed with real 
delight. 

“But,” he went on quietly, without heeding 
her, “you have no love for music—no true 
feeling for what you sing—no perseverance 
in study.” 

“Then what is the use of my coming here 
any longer?” the girl asked, with suppressed 
irritation. 

Without arswering her, the Master turned 
to the other girl. 

“Margaret, you did well to-day, very well. 
Go on as steadily as you are doing now, 
and you will find that your reward will 
come, Only have courage, perseverance, and 
patience,” 

“Courage!” Margaret answered a little 
sadly. “Ah, I sometimes want courage. 
I sometimes almost lose heart. If I had 
but more voice! There is so much that 
I can never sing. If I only had Lisa’s 
voice !” 

There was a moment’s pause; then the 
first girl said, more humbly than she had 
spoken yet, “ Master, what canI do? Iam 
sure I want to sing well.” 

“You want to sing well?” he repeated. 
“Why, Lisa ?” 

“Why!” she answered. “Surely, every- 
body thinks it’s more pleasant to be admired 
than—than to be blamed.” 

“So you wish to sing well to be admired ? 
Exactly. I understand you perfectly,” he 
answered drily. “ And you, Margaret, is it 
also to be admired that you work so hard, and 
study so perseveringly ?” 

She answered “No,” in a low voice, 
earnestly and almost humbly. Berthalde felt 
that it came from her heart, and in her own 
heart the blind girl echoed it. 

The Master said abruptly, after a pause, 
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| “Tt is getting late. I will not detain you any 
jlonger. Good morning,” and leaving them he 
went away, they following. 

When they were gone, a sudden change 
had come upon Berthalde. A bright light was 
in her — eyes. She whispered trem- 
blingly, almost like one in fear, 

“Oh, if there was any way, any hope 
—if I knew what to do—if I could speak 
to him and tell him—” She paused a 
moment, and pressed her face upon her 
hands: then bursting into tears, she cried 
almost aloud, “Oh, if he would teach me, if 
he would let me learn of him, if he would let 
me be a singer!” and falling on her knees 
again, she broke into a passionate, imploring 

rayer, sobbing and trembling as if her very 
ife depended on its being heard. 

For a long time she knelt, not praying 
always, but feverishly. Yet with intense 
delight and eagerness, building bright castles in 
the air, confusing herself with multitudes of 
thoughts that poured in on her ; bright, happy 
thoughts for the most part, though now and 
then some sudden fear would come, making 
her heart grow sick, lest all that she was 
hoping now should never be to her anythin 
but a dream. Then she prayed again unti 
the fear began to fade away, and she would 
grow bewildered with her happiness once 
more. Now that she was so full of it, it 
seemed so strange to her that never in all her 
sorrow, and with all her passionate love of 
music, she should have remembered that it 
was Page g for her as a singer to gain her 
bread, and err so happy; oh, so happy, 
that it scarcely seemed to her that there could 
be in all the world anything more that she 
could wish for. 

Patient, cheerful, full of hope, day after 
day found Berthalde at her old place at the 
church, waiting, with a firm purpose though 
a trembling heart, to hear the Kapell-meister’s 
step; but day after day too saw her turn 
away in disappointment; for in vain she 
waited, in vain she strained her ears to catch 
a sound of the well-remembered voice, in vain 
she listened to each soli footstep, believing 
that she could at once distinguish his from 
any other—he never came again. And after 
a time she began to fear that there must be a 

rivate entrance to the choir through which 

e came and went, and that she might wait 
for months here in the chancel and never see 
him ; and then what to do she knew not, for 
she shrank from telling any one her secret, 
and she could not hope to find her way alone 
to a strange place. And presently, by degrees, 
her heart began to sink, her whole project began 
to appear to her wild and unattainable, and 
at last one day she turned from the church so 
weary of hoping in vain, so sad and out of 
spirits that she could scarcely keep her tears 
from falling as she went away. 

The church was near to where she lived, 
so near that—blind though she was—neither 
her father nor her mother ever objected to 
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her going to it alone, or feared that she should 
miss her way. Nor was it likely, for she had 
one daily there for many years, and no acci- 
ook of any kind had ever happened to her ; 
but on this day, as she was sorrowfully mening 
her way home, less careful perhaps than usu 
to keep out of the way of passers-by, almost 
at the church door she tripped over some- 
thing that lay across the path, and fell down 
heavily. But almost in the instant that she 
fell, a voice close to her broke upon her ear 
—a voice that as if by magic made her forget 
the pain that she was suffering, for it was 


the long watched for voice of the Kapell- 
meister. 

“My child, take care! Why, where could 
you be looking?” he exclaimed, and before 
she could speak he had raised her from the 
greet, and was half supporting her with 

arm 


“Looking wouldn’t have done her much 
good, poor thing,” said a good-natured man 
coming ont of his shop close by. “Do you 
know her? She is the little blind girl, Ber- 
thalde Reimer.” 

“Why, my child, you have really hurt 
ourself, your hand is bleeding, let’s wrap my 
andkerchief round it ;” and, while Berthalde 

stood trembling by him, he gently bound up 
her injured hand, talking to her kindly while 
he did it. 
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| Tell me frankly. Is it anything I can do for 
you ?” 

we Oh, yes!” she cried eagerly, though 
lalmost below her breath. “You can do 
‘more for me than anybody in the world! 
Oh, sir, I have been waiting here every day 
to see you, that I might be able to tell you 
what I want, and yet now I am afraid to 
say it.” 

*“ My poor girl, if it be in my power to do 
what you want, I will do it,” the Master said, 
“Tell me now what it is.” 

With drooped eyes, and hands pressed 
together, she said simply, in a very low 
voice, 

“T want to learn to sing in the choir,” and 
waited calmly, but pale even to her lips, to 
receive his answer. 

The Kapell-meister shook his head. 

“What put this into your mind? Who 
told you you could be a singer ?” 

“No one,” she answered faintly. 

“You thought it of yourself ?” 

“T thought it after I had heard you speak, 
one day. I never thought it until then ; but 
I have come here to listen every day for so 
many years, and the music has always seemed 
so beautiful to me !” 

The Kapell-meister laid his hand upon her 
head, and said, in a voice so gentle, almost so 
tender, that if made the tears spring to her 





“T think, sir, she’s a little faint—the poor | eyes, 


thing looks so pale,” the shopman said. “ Let 
her come into my shop and rest herself before 
she goes home.” 

“No, no, no!” Berthalde broke in. “I 
would rather go into the church again, I 
wanted to speak, I wanted, if he would be 
so kind, I mean,—oh, sir, I think I can 
walk!” she suddenly exclaimed ; but, not 
heeding her remonstrance, the Kapell-meister 
lifted her up in his arms, for she was ver 
little, and carried her within the chure 
again, and laid her down upon a bench, 

“ Oh, sir, you are very good,” she whispered, 
her voice quite shaking now with agitation, 
and nervously and half unconsciously raising 
herself up from the position in which he 
had placed her. “And, if you please, sir— 
if you wouldn’t go away for a minute or two— 
if you would just let me say something to you 
that I’ve wanted so much to say, and not be 
offended—not, I mean—not think—” and then 
we imperfect sentence came abruptly to an 
end, 

“You have something to say to me ?” the 
Kapell-meister asked. “My child, how do 
you know who I am?” 

She said quickly, “I heard you speak, one 
day. You are the Kapell-meister.” 

“ You are right. But what can you have 
to say to me ?’” 

He paused a moment, but there was no 
answer ; and then, looking at her, in a gentle, 
pitying tone he added, 

“ My child, you are frightened. Wait then 
a minute before you speak. Now, what is it ? 





S 
e y child, I think you have forgotten one 
obstacle, you have forgotten that you are 
blind.” 

“No, no!” she eagerly exclaimed ; “I have 
not forgotten it. I know that I can only 
learn by remembering what I hear ; I know 
that you cannot give lessons to me as you 
would do to others. I do not ask that you 
should trouble yourself with me so much; 
I only want to come where I can hear you 
teach, then, you would hear me sing, and tell 
me when I am wrong,and what todo.” And 
in anxious inquiry she again looked up inte 
his face, 

“You are very young,” he began, after a 
little pause. 

“TI am thirteen, sir,’ she said, quickly; 
“but I am very little,” she added humbly. 

“Yes—but, your name, tell it me again ?” 

“ Berthalde Reimer.” 

“ Berthalde, would it make you happy if I 
gave you your wish ?” 

The look that sprang into her face answered 
him without words. 

“Yes, I see it would, And is it your love 
of music only that makes you wish to bea 
singer ?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation; then 
the colour mounted to her cheek, and she 
whispered, 

“ No.” 

“Tell me what other reason you have ?” 

She wept as she said, “ We are so ra 
home, and there is nothing I can do to help 

‘them. Oh, sir, do not be angry with me!” 
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and half shrinking back she hid her fate upon 
her hands. 

“ Angry, my child!” was all the Master 
said,but the tone thrilled to Berthalde’s heart ; 
and, as he laid his hand upon her head again, 
she felt such a wild rush of gratitude towards 
him that she could have fallen down and 
| kissed his feet. 

She told him all that was in her heart, 
all her sorrows and her hopes, pouring every- 
_ thing out to him amidst her tears, forgetting 
all her former fear of him in the kind sym- 
| pathy with which he listened to her. And 
_ when it all was spoken, and, half sobbing, still 
| she stood beside him, he took her hand in his, 
| and gently said, 
| “Wait for me here to-morrow. You are 
| too agitated now to let me hear your voice ; 
but to-morrow you shall come with me to the 
_ choir. And this at least I promise you now, 
| my child, that you shall have free leave to 
jom the rest of the singers when we meet 
| together. Now dry your eyes, and come 
| with me; but are you able to walk? We 
| have forgotten all about your fall.” 

“So have I, sir,” she answered simply. “I 
can feel nothing now but joy.” 

“Give me your hand, then.” 

And they walked together to the door, and 
there parted. 
| On the following day, when mass was over, 

the Kapell-meister came to seek Bertalde; and, 
speaking to her cheerfully and kindly, led her, 
trembling half with joy and half with fear, 
up to the organ loft. The singers were all 
gone save Margaret; she, by the Master’s 
pequest, had remained behind, and to her he 
spoke, as with Berthalde he entered the 
choir. 

“This is my little friend, Margaret, of whom 
I told you. I give her into your charge to 
| teach her the way here ; she will not be long 
| in learning it, and you will take good care of 
| her, I know, until she does.” 

And while he spoke, Berthalde felt her hand 
| taken in another soft warm hand, and a few 
gentle words were whispered into her ear. 
And then the two girls stood together, hand 
in hand ; and when, without another word the 
Master took his seat before the organ, a long 
low note pealed through the church. 

“Come here, Berthalde.” 

She came, guided by Margaret, and stood 
beside him. 

“Listen to what Margaret sings.” 

In her clear sweet voice Margaret sang a 
simple exercise. 

“Now, my child.” 

Berthalde’s first notes were low, feeble and 
broken ; for every nerve within her trembled. 

“Join with her, Margaret !” And, shielded 
by Margaret’s firm strong tones, Berthalde’s 
voice gained strength; her fear began to pass 
away; a strange, deep joy filled her heart ; 
and her voice arose more clear, more full, 
more rich, with every phrase; mingling 
with the deep, grand tones of the swelling 
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organ ; and, with it, awakening the echoes of 
the dark old church. 

The music died away under the Kapell- 
meister’s hand, and he turned to her. 

“ My child, you did well to speak to me,” 
was all he said. 

Margaret bending down, whispered, “ Have 
courage, dear,” and for a moment her lips 
rested on Berthalde’s brow. 

“Listen, Berthalde! do you know this?” 
and the Master played again. 

It was the Agnus Dei. She sang it alone ; 
beginning with much fear, and in an unsteady 
voice ; yet as she grew absorbed, again for- 


getting everything in the intense delight of 


singing, of hearing her own voice mingling 
with the deep music of the organ, as hundreds 
of times with vague longing she had 
listened before to other voices ; and, imperfect 
as her self-taught singing was—the earnest 
fervour with which she sang, and the purity 
and sweetness of her voice, made it really 
beautiful. ‘i 

When she had done, and there was utter 
silence, her life seemed to hang upon the next 
words the Kapell-meister would speak. It 
seemed an age before he closed the manual of 
the instrument, and rose from his seat pre- 

tory to departing. But presently, laying 
is hand upon her shoulder, he said, 

“Berthalde, I accept you as my pupil. You 
were born to be a singer.” - 

“ Master!” she cried; and choking with 
joy fell down at his feet. 

When she returned home that day it was 
late, and the short winter’s day had closed, 
and she had been some time expected, 

“Why, Bertie, where- have you been so 
long?” the mother asked as she came in, 
and the father rose in silence to meet her ; 
and a faint smile spread over his face as his 
eyes rested on the little figure that was so 
dear to him. Karl Reimer was much changed 
of late—broken down in health and spirits— 
growing every day more hopeless for the 
future. And not without cause, for his work 
daily became more painful to him. 

“T’ve only been in the church, mother,” 
Berthalde answered ; but there was something 
in her voice that attracted the attention of 


_| them both. 


Karl took her on his knees. 

“What have you been doing at the church, 
my darling ?” 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“Oh, father, I’m so happy! The Master 
says that in a few months I shall be a singer 
in the choir, and that I shall earn money 
then to help you; and oh, father, I shall 
never be a burden to you any more !” 

“My child !” was all Karl could say, _ 
sionately clasping her to his breast. ‘Two 
large tears silently fell upon his cheek as he 
bent his head down over her. 


Four years passed ; and, on a bright clear 
summer's morning in the old town there 
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was great bustle and preparation. The 
Elector of Saxony was that day to pass 
through it ; and had signified his intention— 
before partaking of a banquet prepared for 
him in the Town Hall by the chief burgo- 
masters—to be present at a solemn service in 
the principal church. It was the first time 
for many years that the town had been so 
honoured. 

As the hour drew near the people flocked 
from all parts towards the church, and before 
the Elector himself had arrived a dense crowd 
filled every corner, and a low ceaseless mur- 
mur of many voices broke the silence of the 
echoing aisles. The sunlight streamed across 
the choir ; and from mere than one painted 
window the rainbow tints again were falling 
on the ground, and in the far recesses where 
no sunlight ever came. In the dim chan- 
cels, which never but on occasions such as 
this were visited except by one or two stra’ 
wanderers, long lines of lamps were hung, ca 
shedding for a little way around a faint, pale 
light, and shining on the eager faces which, 
grouped below, were all expectantly turned in 
one direction. 

At last he came. There was a loud buzz 
of voices ; and, mingling with the full swell of 
the Hallelujah chorus which broke forth 
grandly and solemnly there came in the same 
moment a tramp of feet along the marble 
pavement of the nave. The Elector crossed 


the church, and took the seat assigned to him 


near to the high altar. 

The mass began, and the united voices of 
the choir broke forth together in the opening 
Kyrie, in purest and most perfect harmony ; 
but when the solemn and exquisite solo, 
Et incarnatus, swept through the church, 
rising and falling as the accompaniment of 
organ and chorus rose and fell—the full, rich, 
fresh voice which gave it forth with the 
passionate fervour of an inspired devotion 
was greeted with an involuntary murmur 
of admiration from the Elector’s lips, which 
was caught up and echoed by those standin 
near, spreading over the whole conmblal 
people. 

he mass was over, and the priests had 
left the altar ; but the Elector still remained, 
speaking to one or two of those around him, 
and presently it was whispered through the 
church that he in person would inspect the 
choir ; for he was an amateur of music. In 
a few minutes he was conducted up the 
narrow staircase that led to the organ-loft. 
The visit was so unexpected and unprepared 
for that the Kapell-meister had scarcely re- 
ceived notice, from a hurried messenger, of 
the Elector’s approach ; when he entered with 
two or three of his suite. 

“ Herr Kapell-meister, I have come to 
take a glance at your little territory here. 
Your choir does you much credit.” 

The bewildered maestro bowed. 

“You have good materials to work upon,” 
the Elector continued, in the tone of a con- 
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| noisseur ; “good voices, and a good instru- 
|ment ;” and, sending an excuse to the civic 
authorities for a little delay, added 

“TI would gladly listen to a little supple- 
mentary performance.” 

The Master took his seat; and, at a sign 
from him, a beautiful dark-eyed girl moved 
from the little group ; and, blushing deeply as 
the Elector’s eye fell full upon her, stood by 
the Kapell-meister’s side. 

“Ay, that must be she,” thought the 
Elector,, who was a connoisseur no less in 
beauty than in music. But he had been 
over-confident, In another moment he found 
that his sweet songstress was still to seek, 
for the voice of the dark-eyed girl was a 
contralto. 

“Very good—very good, indeed! a fine 
voice, and well-trained,” approvingly mur- 
mured the Elector. “This young lady is 
your best contralto singer, I presume ?” 

“She is. Perhaps your Highness might 
wish to judge of our soprano?” 

“ By all means,” the Elector answered, 
heartily. 

The Kapell-meister paused for a moment ; 
and, glancing over his choir, as if in doubt 
whom to select, he came to a sudden deci- 
sion and beckoned to Margaret. She came 
half unwillingly to his side; and, stooping 
down, spoke something to him in a low 
voice. 

“Yes, presently,” he answered aloud, with 
a smile ; and, pointing to the music that lay 
on the desk before him, he began to play. It 
was an air from Pergolesi’s Calvary that he 
had chosen. 

“Very beautiful—very beautiful, indeed ! ” 
cried the Elector. “But she was not the 
singer of the Jncarnatus ?” 

“Your Highness may be interested in know- 
ing,” said the Kapell-meister, “that the best 
soprano singer in the choir is a blind girl.” 
Berthalde was called. 

“Why, she is a mere child !” exclaimed the 
Elector. 

“She is older than she appears,” said the 
Master, playing the opening bars of the 
Incarnatus. 

The Elector rose, and stood with his eyes 
fixed upon the pale rapt face which, raised, 
seemed receiving inspiration. 

When she ceased the Elector remarked : 

“Herr Kapell-meister, your blind girl is an 
angel! Where did you find her ?—how have 
you taught her?—what do you say is her 
name?” and glancing from the Master to 
Berthalde, he listened eagerly to the answers 
that were given to his questions. “ Yes, yes 
—very good—very good,” he muttered to 
himself, as if pondering some project in his 
mind. “I would gladly hear one other piece. 
I will choose something for myself,” and, 
reaching across the Master, he began to turn 
over the pages of the mass that still lay open 
on the desk. He stopped at her own favourite 
Agnus Dei, and at his request she sang it. Her 
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| cheek was tinged with a faint glow of colour 
now ; she seemed to the Elector wonderfully 
beautiful. He gazed at her, and listened in 
deep silence. When she ceased to sing he drew 
a long deep breath. Then he turned from her 
to the Master. 

‘* Herr Kapell-meister, a visit here is truly 
| not thrown away. Much asI respected this 
| good old town, I anticipated no such pleasure 
| from my stay in it as this last half hour has 
| afforded me. But time presses now ; we must 
not try the patience of our municipal friends 
| too far. Herr Kapell-meister, may I request 
your further attendance? I would speak to 
|| you privately about some matters;” and, 
bowing courteously to all around, the Elector, 
followed by the Master and his suite, retired 
from the choir. 


“Berthalde, remain with me a little while,” 
the Kapell-meister said, when on the day 
succeeding to the Elector’s visit, the mass was 
over and the singers were departing. 

Standing beside him, she listened, as was 
| often her delight to do, to a slow movement 
| that he played, until the rest were gone, 
|| and they two were alone. Then, the Master 
| closed the organ, and coming to her took her 
| hand in his. A small, thin, delicate hand 
it still was, and she herself too was small, 
but no longer now a child, nor looking like one. 

“ Berthalde,” the Kapell-meister said, “I 
have news for you. Have you no suspicion 
what it is ?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Did nothing happen yesterday ?” 

“Yesterday!” she exclaimed, “ you mean 
the Elector’s visit ?” 

“Tdo, and what I have to tell you now is this, 
that his Highness has expressed a wish that 
| you should accept an engagement in the choir 
| of his court chapel at Dresden.” 

He watched her face as he spoke, and a 
look of almost tender pity beamed from his 
dark eyes as he saw the sudden change. 
| She stood before him pale as death, her 
| head bowed down, her lips quivering; no 
word broke from her. She stood like one 
turned into marble, quite still and calm; her 
/ arms had fallen down, and the hands were 
clasped. Her attitude was that of one whom 
some great sudden grief had crushed. 

“My child, what is there in this news so 
much to grieve you? I thought that you 
would have rejoiced at it.’ 

She was still mute, and he anxiously im- 
plored her to arouse herself. 

She did arouse herself, and crusliing down 
the sorrow within her, tried to speak. 

“ Master, forgive me ; it came so suddenly 
—I am quite unprepared,” she said, faintly. 

“Did I then tell it to you too abruptly ? 
Sit down and calm yourself a little while. 
Why, Berthalde,” he said, half laughing, “ you 
look as frightened as you did that day so long 
ago, when for the first time I saw you at the 
church door below.” 
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Still she wept. 

“ Berthalde,” he continued, “you must tell 
me what is grieving you. I cannot comfort 
you if you will not tell me what your sorrow 
is, 

Through her tears she tried to answer him; 
and though her voice was broken, her tone 
was almost passionate in its earnestness, as 
she said ; 

“©O sir, I have lived here all my life. 
that I have in the world is here. 


All 
Do you 


think that I can leave it all and feel no grief? 
Do you think that I can bear suddenly to be 
told that everything I love is to be taken 
from me, and never weep ? Do you think only 
because I am blind, that I can grow so little 
attached to anything that all places are the 
O sir, we do not need sight to 


same to me ? 
love.” 

“My child, you cannot think that we would 
send you forth to a strange place alone.” 

She looked up with one instant’s hope— 
his last word trembling on her lips. 

“ Alone,” she hoa 

“ Berthalde, will not your father and your 
mother both be with you?” 

She stooped her head again to stifle a 
deep sob. There was a few moments’ pause, 
then again the Master spoke : 

“My child, I know it is no easy thing to 
tear ourselves away from things that we have 
grown to love; butthose Whoare dearest to you 
you take with you, and if there be a sacritice 
to be made, will not the thought that it is 
made for their sake, to save them from the 
labour that is grown so hard to them, repay 
it? It is I indeed who should grieve to lose 
you, for I cannot hope, when you are gone, 
to tind another who will fill your place.” 

His last words blotted all the others from 
her memory. , 

“ But,” she answered, choking with emotion, 
“who will fill your place to me? Who 
will take pity on the poor blind girl, and 
comfort her when she is sorrowful, and be 
a friend to her as you have been? Who 
will give her more than life? Do you think 
that for all that you have been to me I have 
no gratitude to you—no love for you?” 

“T do not think it, Berthalde. My kind, dear 
child, my dear little friend, I know you love 
me, and I think you know that you are dearer 
to me than a pupil only. But, alas! my 
child, there are every day many friends and 
more than friends who part.” 

She did not answer him; perhaps she 
scarcely heard the few last words, for as he 
spoke them his voice had grown very sad and 
low, and she was weeping. And then again 
they both were silent for a little while, until 
she cried with passionate sorrow, 

“Q Master, must I go?” and clasping 
both her hands together, raised her beseech- 
ing eyes up to his face as though it were pos- 
sible for her to see what sentence might be 
written there. 

“No, not against your will,” he answered 
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but the joy which for a moment had half 
broken forth into a cry, was silenced by the 
tone in which he spoke, it was so grave and 
cold ; and while she stood abashed and silent, 
he added sorrowfully and _ reproachfully, 
“Your father—your mother, Berthalde, are 
they both forgotten ?” 

“Forgive me, for I did forget! I thought 
only of myself,” and she sobbed aloud. “Oh, 
do not hate me—do not look in anger on me !” 

She stretched out both her hands to him; 
he took them into his, looking with a deep, 
searching pity on her, and with unutterable 
melody his rich voice spoke : 

“My child, you condemn yourself too much. 
I well know there have been few moments in 
your life when you have forgotten others in 
thoughts of your own self. Be comforted.” 

“ My father! my mother!” she murmured 
to herself, in low and tender tones, as though 
she sought, by whispering their names, to 
strengthen herself for the great sacrifice ; and 
then again she was quite silent, and they both 
stood beside each other, until at last she 
raised her head, and with a face quite pale, 
like marble, with the long, dark lashes of her 


eyes cast down upon her cheek, with trem- | 


bling and white lips, she slowly said, 

“ My Master, I will go.” 

And then there came suddenly—almost in 
the moment that the words were spoken—a 
passionate flood of tears. 

He spoke no word of comfort ; he could 
not understand her overwhelming grief; nor 
had he any sympathy with it. Many long 
solitary years, perhaps, had chilled the feelings 
of youth. Perhaps from his calm station he 
looked back upon them with a kind of pity, 
smiling at the passionate grief and the still 
more passionate joy that trifles once could 
give him. His passion was his art. And he 
was happy in it, perhaps as happy as he wished 
to be, for he had forgotten much. 

Only when the poor child’s wild outburst 
of sorrow had partly died away, and the deep 
bitter sobs grew Lashed, did the Kapell- 
meister speak to her. 

He spoke to her about her parents; about 
their poverty, and the small help which she 
had yet been able to give to them ; of their 
love for her, their pride in her, and the joy 
that it would give her to be the comfort and 
support of their old age. Her heart answered 
to each word, and her tears ceased to fall, 
and her resolve grew still more firm that she 
would think about herself no more. Then he 
spoke of her own future ; rejoicing that her 
great talent would be no longer hidden ; that 
she would make a name to herself, and gain 
the honour that here she scarcely could have 
hoped to gain. 

She shook her head, and tried to silence him, 
and tears rose in her eyes again,—for what 
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how the keen sorrow there, though hard to 


|bear at first, would lose some portion of its 


sharpness every hour—she only shook her 
head and wept. 

“My child, it is growing late. They will 
be looking for you at home,” said the Kapell- 
meister, breaking the silence that had fallen 
over them. 

She roused herself, and rose hurriedly. 

“Yes, I should have gone before—I did not 
know how late it was. Master, I have kept 
you here much too long. Forgive me: it 
was very thoughtless,” she said timidly. 

“ Nay, my child, it was I rather who de- 
tained you,” he answered kindly. 

She stood before him, her lips trembling, 
and her eyelids cast down, as if she wished 
to speak, and had not courage. Then she 
made a great effort and the words came 
out: 

“You must not think I am ungrateful. 
You have been exceeding kind to me.” She 
did not weep, but great sobs heaved up her 
bosom convulsively. 

“ All my life’s gratitude can never be too 
much, can never pay you back all that I owe 
you—never ! but all my life I will remember 
you, and love you ; and O, think of me when 
[am gone!” 

“Yes, I will think of you, my child,” the 
Kapell-meister said, ok even his voice, so 
calm at all times, seemed shaken with emotion 
now; “I will think of you as of one who | 
was taken from me in the moment when I 
felt that she might become as dear as a 
daughter to me.” The Kapell-meister stooped 
over the kneeling girl, and pressed a cold 
calm kiss upon her brow. Then, when a | 
few moments had passed, with a steady voice 
again he gently bade her go; and she rose up, | 
weeping no more, and, like a child, obeyed | 
him. Their last words together were of | 
ordinary es 

“ You will be here to-morrow at the usual || 
time, Berthalde ?” 

“T will come, Master.” 

And so they parted. 


For many years, in the choir of the court 
chapel at Dresden, Berthalde Reimer’s voice 
had, it was said, so strange a power, that 
strong men were moved to tears in hearing 


it. Men who had not prayed for years bent 
their knees involuntarily, and bowed their 
heads, awed by its solemn and unutterable 
beauty. 

For many years she lived, and sung, and 
suffered. Then she died. 

It is very long ago; yet, amongst the 
people, many a kind tradition lingers even 
now of the-blind girl who sang so wondrously ; 
who, coming a stranger to their town, lived 
with them, gentle to all, yet ever sad and 


was fame to her? And when ai last he tried| calm, and pensive, until her aged parents 


to strengthen her for her departure—telling 
her how each day would lessen her regret ; 


PJ 


died; then, dying too, as if her work was 
done, prayed to be buried far away, in the 


how gradually old memories would fade away ;} country whence she came; and so was laid 
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| by loving hands in the spot which she had 
chosen, close to a nameless grave that rested 
in the shadow of an ancient church. 


CHIPS. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 


ALTHOUGH, as arule, a man has a right to 
whatever he buys and pays for, yet this rule 
like all others has exceptions. A by no means 
literate person can, for example, purchase the 
privilege of placing after his name the letters 
“ Ph.D.” or before it the title of “Doctor,” and 
thus patent himself in society as one of the 
learned ; but, as no one can buy brains with 
bank-notes, or learning with small change, so 
an ignoramus has no right whatever to the 
distinction, although he may be able to show 
a receipt for the value in cash of his diploma. 
A gentleman advertised his services in the 
literary papers regularly, some time ago, to 
retail, to any one who could pay, certain 
learned degrees, at per diploma, The wholesale 
houses with which he dealt were understood 
to be the universities of Jena and Giessen. 

Ben Jonson wrote in his day, 


* Hood an ass in reverend purple, 
And he will pass for a cathedral doctor ;” 


and now, in our day, society is often hood- 
winked by the agency of the much-revered 
yellow of twenty sovereigns, (more or less), 
into believing in the erudition of any person 
who chooses to’ disburse that sum to some 
German University for the privilege of being 
addressed as * Doctor.” Of all titles none 
ought to be more respected ; consequently, 
when improperly borne, the false pretence 
demands exposure. 

As now bartered for lucre, the prefix 
“Doctor” is a distinction extrinsically with- 
out a difference; for, titularly, Dr. Jenner, Dr. 
Abernethy, Dr. Hooker, or any other really 
great man, stands in the same rank with Dr. 
Taws, who keeps a school and cannot spell ; or 
Dr. Family Black, who has found it profitable 
to add a drugdepartment to his grocer’s shop; 
and who, like Dr. Taws, has paid his money to 
buy the privilege of adding “ Dr.” to the brass 
of his door-plate. 

It must be understood, however, that 
although the title “Ph.D.” is a suspicious 
one, all Ph. D.’s are not pretenders. Even at 
the German universities, the first and second 
classes of Doctors can only obtain their 
degrees after trying and legitimately success- 
ful examinations, It is only the third class 
diploma which is sold, “and no questions 
asked.” On the document of this third 
class it is inscribed that the candidate has 
passed eum laude, with praise (doubtless for 
prompt payment); the second class awards it 
cum nudtd laude, or, with great praise ; and 
the first, cwm summd laude, with the highest 
praise. Some of our most distinguished 


chemists are Ph. D.’s of the first class, such as! themes were frequent and fierce; but I am | 
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Lyon Playfair, Hofmann, Graham, and Mus- 
prat. The public cannot, however, know whe- 
therthe innumerable Doctors of Philosophy 
daily to be encountered, are of the honour- 
able first or second class, or of the dishonour- 
able—because paid for—third class. They 
may, however, detect any pocket-dubbed 
doctor by asking to look at his diploma, and 
learning with what sort of praise he was 


“ capped.” The present market price of a | 


third class German degree is one hundred 
and sixty guilders, 





THE GAUGER’S POCKET. 


Poor old Tristram Pentire! How he 
comes up before me as I pronounce his name, 
That light active half-stooping form ; bent as 
though he had a brace of kegs upon his 
shoulders still; those thin gray rusty locks 
that fell upon a forehead seamed with the 
wrinkles of threescore years and five; the 
cunning glance that questioned in his eye, and 
that nose carried always at half-cock, with a 
red blaze along its ridge, scorched by the 
departing footstep of the fierce fiend Alcohol, 
when he fled before the reinforcements of the 
Coast Guard. 

He was the last of the smugglers; and 
when I took possession of my glebe, I hired 
him as my servant of all work, or rather no 
work, about the house, and there he rollicked 
away the last few years of his careless 
existence, in all the pomp and idleness of 
“The parson’s man.” He had taken a bold 

art in every landing on the coast, man and 

y, full forty years ; throughout which time, 
all kinds of men had largely trusted him with 
their brandy and their lives,and true and faith- 
ful had he been to them as sheath to steel, 

Gradually he grew attached to me, and I 
could not but take an interest in him. I 
endeavoured to work some softening change 
in him, and to awaken a certain sense of the 
errors of his former life. Sometimes, as a 
sort of condescension on his part, he brought 
himself to concede and to acknowledge in his 
own quaint rambling way :— 

“ Well, sir, I do think when I come to look 
back, and to consider what lives we used to 
live—drunk all night, and idle abed all day, 
cursing, swearing, fighting, gambling, lying, and 
always prepared for to shet (shoot) the gauger— 
I do really believe, sir, we surely was in sin!” 

But, whatever contrite admissions to this 
extent were extorted from old Tristram by 
misty glimpses of a moral sense and by his 
desire to gratify his master, there were two 
points on which he was inexorably firm. The 
one was, that it was a very guilty practice in 
the authorities to demand taxes for what he 
ealled run goods; and the other settled 
dogma of his creed was, that it never could 
be a sin to make away with an exciseman. 
Battles between Tristram and myself on these 
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bound to confess that he always managed, 
somehow or other, to remain master of the 
field. Indeed, what Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could be prepared to encounter the 
triumphant demand with which Tristram 
smashed to atoms my suggestions of morality, 

litical economy, and finance? He would 

isten with apparent patience to all my solemn 

and secular pleas for the revenue, and then 
down he came upon me with the unanswer- 
able argument— 

“But why should the King tax good 
liquor? If they must have taxes, why can’t 
they tax something else ?” 

My efforts, moreover, to soften and remove 
his doctrinal prejudice as to the unimport- 
ance, ina moral point of view, of putting the 
officers of His Majesty’s revenue to death, 
were equally unavailing. Indeed, to my in- 
finite chagrin, I found that I had lowered 
myself exceedingly in his estimation by what 
he called standing up for the exciseman. 

“There had been divers parsons,” he as- 
sured me, “in his time in the parish, and very 
larned clargy they were; and some very 
strict ; and some would preach one doctrine, 
and some another ; and there was one that 
had very mean notions about running goods, 
and said *twas a wrong thing to do; but even 
he, and the rest, never took no part with the 
gauger—never ! And besides,” said old Trim, 
with another demolishing appeal, “ Wasn’t 
the exciseman always ready to put us to 
death when he could ?” 

With such a theory it was not very asto- 
nishing—although it startled me at the time 
—that I was once suddenly assailed, in a 
pause of his spade, with the puzzling inquiry, 
“Can you tell me the reason, sir, that no 
grass will ever grow upon the grave of a 
man that’s hanged unjustly ?” 

“ No, indeed, Tristram, I never heard of the 
fact before.” 

“Well, I thought every man know’d that 
from the Scripture ; why, you can see it, sir, 
7 Sabbath day. That grave on the right 
hand of the path as you go down to the 
porch-door, that heap of airth with no growth, 
not one blade of grass on it—that’s Will 
Pooly’s grave that was hanged unjustly.” 

“Indeed ! but how came such a shocking 
deed to be done ?” 

“Why you see, sir, they yot poor Will 
down to Bodmin, all among strangers, and 
there was bribery, and false swearing ; and 
an unjust judge came down—and the jury, 

1 bad rascals, tin-and-copper-men—and so 
they all agreed together, and they hanged 
poor Will. But his friends begged the body 
and brought the corpse home here to his 
own parish ; and they turfed the grave, and 
they sowed the grass twenty times over,’ but 
*twas all no use, nothing would ever grow— 
he was hanged unjustly.” 

“Well but Tristram, you have not told me 
all this while what this man Pooly was ac- 
eused of—what had he done }” 
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“Done, sir! Done? Nothing whatsoever 
but killed the exciseman !” 

The glee, the chuckle, the cunning glance 
were inimitably characteristic of the hardened 
old smuggler ; and then down went the spade 

| with a plunge of defiance, and as I turned 
away, a snatch of his favourite song came 
carolling after me like the ballad of a victory, 


On, through the ground-sea, shove ! 
Light on the larboard bow! 

There's a nine knot breeze above, 
And a sucking tide below ! 


Hush! for the beacon fails : 
The skulking gauger's by. 
Down with your studding sails, 

Let jib and fore-sail fly ! 


Hurrah, for the light once more ! 
Point her for Shark’s Nose Head, 
Our friends can keep the shore, 
Or the skulking gauger’s dead. 


On, through the ground-sea, shove ! 
Light on the larboard bow ! 

There's a nine-knot breeze above, 
And a sucking tide below ! 


Among the “ King’s men,” whose achieve- 
ments haunted the old man’s memory with a 
sense of mingled terror and dislike, a certain 
Parminter and his dog occupied a principal 
oy This officer appeared to have been a 

ind of Frank Kennedy in his way, and to 
have chosen for his watchword the old Irish 
signal “ Dare!” 

“Sir,” said old Tristram one day, with a 
burst of indignant wrath, “Sir, that villain 
Parminter ~ his dog murdered with their 
shetting-irons no less than seven of our 
people at divers times, and they peacefully 
at work in their calling all the while!” 

I found on further inquiry that this man 
Parminter was a bold and determined officer, 
whom no threats could deter and no money 
bribe. He always went armed to the teeth, 
and was followed by a large, fierce, and daunt- 
less dog, which he had thought fit to call 
Satan. This animal he had trained to carry 
in his mouth a carbine or a loaded club, 
which, at a signal from his master, Satan 
brought to the rescue. “ Ay, they was bold 
audacious rascals—that Parminter and his 
dog—but he weut rather too far one day, as I 
suppose,” was old Tristram’s chuckling remark 
as he leaned upon his spade, and I stood by. 

“Did he, Trim, in what way ?” 

“Why, sir, the case was this. Our people 
had a landing down at Mellnach, in Johnnie 
Mathoy’s hole; and Parminter and his dog 
found it out. So they got into the cave at 
ebb tide, and laid in wait, and when the first 
boat-load came ashore, just as the keel took 
the ground, down storms Parminter, shouting 
for Satan to follow. But the dog knew better, 
and held back, they said, for the first time in 
all his life: so in leaps Parminter smack into 
the boat, alone, with his cutlass drawn; but,” 
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| (with a kind of inward ecstacy) “he didn’t do 
| much harm to the boat’s crew—” 
“Because,” as I interposed, “they took him 
| off to their ship.” 

‘No, not a not a bit of it. Their blood 
was up, poor fellows, so they just pulled Par- 
minter down in the boat, and chopped off his 
head on the gunwale ! ” 

The exclamation of horror with which I 
| received this recital, elicited no kind of sym- 
pathy from Tristram. He went on quietly 
| with his work, merely moralizing thus—“ Ay, 
| better Parminter and his dog had gone now 
_ and then to the guager’s pocket at Tidnacombe 
Cross, and held their peace, better far.” 

The term “The Gauger’s Pocket,” in old 
Tristram’s phraseology, had no kind of refer- 
| ence to any place of Zepesls in the apparel of 
| the exciseman; but to a certain large gray 
| rock, which stands upon a neighbouring moor- 
| land, not far from the cliffs which overhang 
| the sea. It bears to this day, among the 
| parish people, the name of the Witan-Stone, 

that is to say, in the language of our fore- 
fathers, the Rock of Wisdom; because it was 
one of the places of usual assemblage for the 
Gray Eldermen of British or of Saxon times— | 
| asort of speaker’s chair or woolsack in the 
| local Parliaments. It was moreover, there is 
| no doubt, one of the natural altars of the old 
religion ; and, as such, it is greeted witha 
and legendary reverence still. Hither 
Trim guided me one day to show, as he told 
me, “the great rock set up by the giants, | 
| so they said ; long, long ago, before there was | 
| any bad laws such as they make now.” It) 
| was indeed a wild, strange, striking scene ; | 
and one to lift and fill, and, moreover, to} 
| subdue the thoughtful mind. Around me was 
the wild half-cultured moor ; yonder, within | 
| reach of sight and ear, that boundless breath- | 
| ing sea, with that shout of the waters, which | 
| came up ever and anon to recal the strong 
| metre of the Greek, 





“ Hark! how old ocean laughs with all his waves!” 


| and there, before me, stood the tall, vast, 
| solemn stone; gray and awful with the 
myriad memoirs of ancient ages, when the 
white fathers bowed around the rocks and 
* worshipped ! 

“And now, sir,” clashed in a shrill sharp 
voice, “let me show you the wonderfullest 
thing in all the place, and that is, the Gauger’s 
Pocket.” 

Accordingly, I followed my guide, for it 
seems, “I had a dream which was not alla 
dream,” as he led the way to the back of 
the Witan;Stone; and there, grown over 
with moss and lichen, with a moveable slice 
of rock to conceal its mouth, old Tristram 
pointed out, triumphantly, a dry and secret 
| crevice about an arm’s length deep. “There, 
sir,” said he with a joyous twinkle in his 
eye, “there have I dropped alittle bag of 
gold, many and many a time, when our people 
|| wanted to have the shore quiet, and to keep 
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the exciseman out of the way of trouble ; 
and there he would go, if so be he was a 
reasonable officer ; and the byeword used to 
be, when "twas all right, one of us would go 
and meet him, and then say, ‘ Sir, your pocket 
is unbuttoned ;’ and he would smile and 
answer, ‘Ay! ay! but never mind, my 
man, my money’s safe enough ;’ and thereb 


we knew that he was a just man, and satisfied, 


and that the boats could take the roller in 
peace; and that was the very way, sir, it 
came to pass that this crack in the stone was 
called for evermore ‘ The Gauger’s Pocket.’ ” 


A PILL-BOX, 


A sox is often a lure, a bribe, a coaxing 
machine. Its contents may be pretty or 
valuable, or both. But the box frequently 
entices to the purchase of that which would 
not be purchased if the box were not. Herein 
is the philosophy of box-making. It is a 
psychological study. The box-maker not 
only contrives to fashion a convenient recep- 
tacle for the thing to be contained, fitting in 
shape and size, and perchance elegant in form 
and adornments; but he studies (although 
he may know nothing of phrenology) the 
bumps of form, colour, individuality, ideality, 
in his friend the public. 

Never was there so much money spent as 
now for captivating boxes ; and never were 
the wits of the makers of these packages so 
taxed for new designs and new combinations, 
Take envelope-boxes. A new and “catching” 
envelope-box is a little fortune to the enve- 
lope-maker ; he packs up his shilling’s-worth 
in the graceful new box, and the whole is 
bought as much for the sake of the box as for 
the contents. ‘Those who enjoy peeping into 
shop-windows—and it is a peep not without 
profit, if the peeper can only keep his hands 
out of his pockets—will remember the Crystal 
Palace envelope-box, the almanack envelope- 
box, the thermometer a and hosts 
of others ; all equally good for the envelopes, 
but each intended to catch the eye of the 
buyer by some novelty or some beauty. 

The French are very busy manufacturers of 
ew boxes’: not merely such small wares as 
pill-boxes ; but a whole class of boxes in 
which cartonnage or pasteboard is the 
material. No less than four thousand persons 
are said to be thus employed in Paris; and 
these are not employed indiscriminately on 
all kinds. Jacques Bonhomme may make 
very good pill-boxes ; but it does not hence 
follow that Jacques can equally well produce 
the other varieties. The boxes are classified 
almost with the care and discrimination with 
which the naturalist classifies his plants 
and animals, First in rauk come the most 
elaborately finished and ornamental boxes, 
for the display of artificial flowers, rich 
velvets, ribbons, satins, silk trimmings, cor- 
beilles for wedding-presents, and other costly 
delicacies which appeal to the purses of the 
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wealthy: these require the services of the | 
most skilled artisans in the cartonnage trade. | 
Next in rank come the boxes and small 
cartonnage decorations required by the con-| 
fectioner, for the tasteful adornment of his 
table sweets, or for packing the smaller | 
sweets for sale. Another class of boxes com- | 
prises those used for packing the numerous | 
nameless trinkets which the French are in 
the habit of selling at twenty-five sous per 
box. Fourth on the list are found those| 
boxes which are used to contain perfumery, 
fans, gloves, and various articles of haber- 
dashery. Boxes of the fifth class, larger in 
size but humbler in quality, are those which 
may be seen on the shelves of mercers and 
milliners and haberdashers, containing the | 
largest kinds of goods which can conveniently 
be placed in paper boxes. The sixth, smallest 
and cheapest, but the most numerous and 
certainly not the least commercially im- 
portant, are productions of the pill-box and 
wafer-box genus. In neatness of execution, 
and lightness and delicacy of ornament, this 
French cartonnage maintains a high reputa- 
tion. Besides the above six classes, the 
boxes for containing fruit are largely made in 
France, especially at Bordeaux. 

Wherever the manufacture of lace, gloves, 
or light articles of haberdashery and hosiery 
is largely carried on, there is sure to be an 
extensive demand for paper boxes. Thus, 
paper boxes are made in Manchester, Not- 


tingham, Leicester, and Belfast, as well as in 





Birmingham, for the innumerable trinkets of 
that town. The paper duty presses heavily 


on this home manufacture. Lest any one 
should imagine that boxes and wrappers and 
labels for manufactured goods are trifling 
matters, we may just mention that Belfast 
is said to spend eighty thousand pounds a 
year for the ornamental wrappers alone in 
which Irish linen is bound for export, and 
that the School of Design in that town is 
looked forward to as a means of educating 
designers for this as well as other depart- 
ments of artistic adornment for manufactures. 

In the higher departments of paper box 
making, the fabrication of the box itself is a 
small matter compared with the adornment. 
The smoothly rolled carton or pasteboard is 
cut to size; and by delicate touches of the 
scissors, and the paste-brush, and the gum- 
pencil, the structure is built up: the paint 
and the varnish, the enamel.and the gelatine, 
the gold and the embossment, do the rest. 
There are writing-desks and work-boxes now 
made of carton, presenting an exquisite deli- 
cacy of appearance : the colour and texture of 
the carton itself presenting an unexception- 
able groundwork on which taste may be 
afterwards displayed. Time has been when 
carton delicacies—* papyro-plastics ”’—-were a 
favourite object of fire-side lady-like pursuit ; 
but the never ending crochet-needle seems to 
have set these nearly aside. 

It is, however, in relation to the smaller 
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and cheaper paper boxes that the commercial 
or manufacturing features are most worthy 
of attention. Small haberdashery, small con- 
fectionary, and small trinkets, are packed to 
an immense extent in boxes made with sur- 
prising cheapness. Some of these boxes, 
though paper externally, are really made of 
wood ; they are of the kind called scaleboard, 
A pretty art this is, of making scaleboard out 
of athick plank. There is a sharp cutting 
instrument, bearing much resemblance to an 
ordinary plane-iron ; it is as long as a plank 
is wide, and is used to cut off a layer, or 
shaving, or veneer, or scale from the plank, 
The plank is moved by a steam-engine, and is 
drawn steadily over the inverted plane-iron 
(which is fitted to a bench), by which a slice 
is shaved off ; and this is repeated until the 
whole thickness of the plank is sliced away, 
So nice has now become this art, that with a 
very smooth-grained and regular kind of deal, 
one hundred and twenty films or scales are 
occasionally cut from an inch of thickness; 
for it must be remembered that there is no 
sawdust, no waste: like a well-conditioned 
wheaten loaf, the plank may be sliced without 
making crumbs. It is, however, rarely that 
the wood is cut to such extreme thinness as 
this: a thirtieth or fortieth of an inch is a 
much more usual and useful thickness. This, 
then, is the scaleboard employed by the box- 
maker ; he procures it from the saw-mills, 
and forthwith fashions it to his wants. The 
scale is cut half through, and turned up to 
form sides and ends; thin paper is pasted on 
both sides, to strengthen the slender strueture 
and to form the hinges ; a little paste or glue 
cements the junctures ; and the outer cover- 
ing of smarter paper gives much of the 
strength and all of the beauty which the box 
may present, 

But the boxes of which we are now speak- 
ing—oblong quadrangular boxes from an inch 
or two to afoot or two in length—are not all 
made of scaleboard: some are formed of 
carton or pasteboard. The pasteboard con- 
sists of numerous sheets of paper, pasted, and 
pressed, and rolled into a homogeneous sub- 
stance. The pasteboard, like the scaleboard, 
is cut half through, at the boundary of the 
length and breadth of the box, to permit the 
outlying pieces to be turned up for forming 
the sides and vnds, and little square bits are 
cut out at the corners to enable these turn- 
ings-up to take place. In most of such boxes 
the horizontal edges form tolerably strong 
joints, simply because the carton remains in 
one piece, being not cut through ; while the 
vertical edges are secured rather by the 
paper with which the box is usually lined 
and covered, than by direct applications of 
glue or paste. 

What would any such box be worth, how- 
ever, without its external beauty ? The reader 
may rest assured that this beauty—real or con- 
ventional, as the case may be—is a subject of 
most serious thought to the maker. How poor 
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is mere black ink in aiding us to describe 
the dazzling attractions of this little box now 
before us! It is about two inches long by an 
inch and a half in width ; it is one of a kind 
which the maker sells wholesale at three 
shillings and sixpence per gross, a fraction 
above one farthing per box; it -is not mere 
scaleboard, but real .pasteboard, covered with 
glazed paper, edged with gold paper, adorned 
with a coloured picture on the lid, and sur- 
faced with gelatine as smooth and lustrous as 
glass itself—and all for threepence-halfpenny 
per dozen. Its destiny is, we believe, to be 
tilled with comfits or confectionary, and 
then to be sold complete for one penny, or 
perhaps twopence. Let us take the liberty 
to look into the artistic department of our 
friend the box-maker. Here is an artist at 
work (for as some tailors keep a poet, so do 
some box-makers keep an artist); he is 
making new designs for box pictures, and is 
copying bits from larger pictures; he does 
not attempt the lofty style, but wishes to 
catch the eye of penny buyers, The Austra- 
lian diggings, Jenny Lind, the Bloomers, the 
Duke of Wellington, Uncle Tom’s Cabin—all 
are fish that comes to his net; he keeps an 
eye upon what is passing in the world around 


him, seizes on any matter of public interest, | 


and fixes it down on paper directly, or rather 


on stone, for the pictures are lithographed. | 


Our manufacturer has by him drawers full 
and portfolios full of sheets of pictures, some 
newly springing into popularity, others passing 
into oblivion ; the maker and the artist taking 
especial care that new beauties shall be ready 
to attract the eye before passed beauties have 
waned too much. The Duke was a capital 
subject ; he sold many scores of grosses of 
boxes. At present Uncle Tom is the reigning 
favourite ; for who, we should like to know, 
could resist purchasing a box of sugar-plums, 


when there is Eva teaching Uncle Tom, or | 
Eliza crossing the ice, or the Quaker throwing 
the big fellow down the precipice, or Topsy | 


not knowin’ nothin’ about, nobody—all for 
one penny? The pictures, whatever be the 
subjects, are grouped to the size of a large 
sheet of paper; they are engraved upon 
stone, and printed off; they are handed up 
to children, who colour them: they are then 
glazed in a very remarkable way with pure 
gelatine, so smooth and glass-like as to excel 
any varnish ; they are lastly cut up, and 
pasted to the lids of the boxes which are to 
receive them. 

To those who have no opportunity of 
testing the greatness of the manufacture of 
small things, there is something about pill- 
boxes even yet more curious; they are 
cheaper by a wide interval than any of the 
square boxes (exeept Congreve boxes, which 
are the poorest of the poor), and yet there is 
really more manufacture in them, more of 
the appliances of mechanical skill. There 
is a veteran pill-box maker—the king of 
the craft, we oo 





not so very, very far from the Artillery 
Ground at Finsbury; in his rambling old- 
fashioned workshops, with his score or so of 
assistants, he makes by millions the neat 
little pasteboard boxes for pills, and the cheap 
wood or chip boxes for wafers, for ointments, 
and other minor purposes ; and an hour may 
be much worse spent than in looking at the 
nimble fingers of these workers. 

Is it not astriking fact that chip boxes, each 
requiring the work of eleven persons, can be 
sold at one shilling per gross—three for a 
farthing? But, this is the case in respect to 
the smallest ointment boxes met with at the 
chemist’s ! 

A box of this kind, an inch and a half in 
diameter, an inch high, with a lid extending 
a quarter of an inch down over the box—let 
us stand by and see such a box made. In 
the first place, a plank of soft deal is selected, 
rather more than an inch and a half in thick- 
ness ; a shaving or veneer from the edge of 
this plank will be wide enough for the dia- 
meter of the box. The plank is so fixed that 
a planing machine can pass along it, and take 
off a film of the required width; and this 
is repeated until the plank is planed away. 
Another, one inch in thickness, is similarly 
planed to form the vertical sides of the box ; 
and a third, a quarter of an inch thick, yields 
the strips which are to make the overhanging 
part of the cover. Out of the broader strips, 


| the circular dises are cut which are to form the 


top and bottom of the box ; and this is done 
with astonishing rapidity by means of a punch 
and a wooden mallet; the punch is made of 
hardened steel, and is kept very sharp; the 


| scaleboard is laid down on a block, the punch 


is placed on it with the left hand, and a blow 
with the mallet drives out a circular piece of 
wood; the man shifts the wood, or the 
punch, or both, almost as rapidly as the eye 
can follow his movements; and in a few 
seconds the punch becomes filled with a pile 
of twenty or thirty discs, which he removes 
to make way for others. Sometimes the film 
iscut from a much thicker plank, so as to 
economise material, by cutting one row of 
discs in the interstices of another row. The 
punch for the cover-disc is a little larger than 
that for the box-dise, to enable the cover to 
fit properly in itsplace. While this punching 
is in progress, a dapper little maiden is giving 
the proper twist-about tendency to the strips 
which are to form the sides of the box and 
cover. These strips are cut to the required 
lengths, and are drawn between two rollers, 
so adjusted that each strip becomes curled 
partially round, the grain of the wood ren- 
dered pliable, and the surfaces glossy. 

Every one of these chip boxes, and every 
lid, is shaped in a tinned iron mould or 
cylinder, in a manner the rapidity of which 
almost exceeds belief. One woman, with a 
vessel of hot glue before her, takes up one by 
one the strips which are to form the sides of 
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end and along one edge; she brushes them 
one after another, taking each in her hand in 
turn, and serving a hundred or a gross in— 
we were about to say—no time. Another 
woman takes each glued strip, and curls it 
rapidly round within a little tin cylinder or 
bottomless box; and when she has done 
twenty or thirty in this way, she takes an 
equal number of discs, and puts one into each 
cylinder ; she next takes a kind of rammer, 
and pushes each disc down to the bottom of 
its little cell, where its circumference comes 
in contact with the glued edge of the strip ; 
and after this she places a little wedge within 
and across the diameter of the box, to keep 
the parts in proper circular form until the 
glue is dry. In all these varied movements 
the fingers seem to work spontaneously ; 
before the looker-on, with a high appreciation 
of his own keenness, has well seen how the 
little strip is curled round within the little 
cell, there are twenty cells filled, twenty 
discs put in, twenty actions of the rammer, 
and twenty wedges adjusted. If the box be 
oval instead of circular, like many wafer and 
toy boxes, the wedges would distort the oval 
form, and the strips are therefore temporarily 
compressed by small steel springs. What- 
ever the box undergoes, the same is borne by 
the lid: the scaleboard. is planed from the 
plank, the discs are stamped from it, the 
strips are cut from it, these strips are rolled, 
they are glued, they are curled round within 
the tin case, the disc is inserted and rammed 


down, the wedge is inserted, and the fashioned 
article is liberated from its cell—all this is 
done for the lid as well as for the cover, atid 
the whole together require the services of 
nearly a dozen persons, 

But the veritable pill-boxes, the sight of 
which has caused so many rueful counte- 


nances, have pretty nearly got beyond 
the range of chip or scaleboard: they are 
now more frequently made of pasteboard ; 
and it is difficult to say which is more to be 
admired ; the neatness with which they are 
made, or the cheap price at which they are 
sold. Every one must employ his own 
standard or test in judging cheapness ; but 
we cannot think there will be much dif- 
ference of opinion on this present matter. 
A white pasteboard pill-box, with a nicely 
fitting cover and a pink lining, is pretty, 
symmetrical, and even strong ; and that such 
boxes can be sold at sixpence or eightpence 
a gross—nay, that competition is bringing 
down the price to even less than this, for the 
smallest kinds—is a marvel. Pity that they 
should be quite so cheap: a few pence more 
per gross would not be felt by pill takers. 
The manufacture of the pasteboard boxes 
is more curious and interesting than even 
that of the chip boxes. The primary elements 
are sheets of smooth white paper, scarcely so 
thick as writing paper; and—supposing the 
box to have an ordinarv white exterior with 
a pink lining—we will trace the youthful 
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|bringing-up of the pink and white trifle, 
First, a damsel, provided with a vessel con- 
taining a hot solution of cochineal, lays the 
sheets of paper on a bench, and gives to one 
surface of each a coating of the crimson 

igment, which is dried by hanging in a 
Late room: these sheets are for the cir- 
cular discs. Meanwhile a man and a little 
girl are at work on the sheets intended to 
form the sides of the box and cover; or 
rather, we should say that these sheets have 
previously been coloured to the extent of 
about one-fourth of their surface. The girl 
pastes all the uncoloured portion ; the man 
takes a wooden roller, equal in diameter to 
the intended box, and rolls it on the paper in 
such a way that the latter forms a tube 
round the roller ; the tube has the pink por- 
tion on the inside, while the paper, rolling over 
itself into a fourfold thickness, has sufficient 
substance to form a good firm pasteboard. The 
man, by a few dexterous movements, solidifies 
and smooths the tube, and then removes the 
roller from within, preparatory to rolling 
another sheet of paper in the same way. 
How rapidly the man and his little assistant 
make these tubes, we fear to say ; but as the 
| Operation is one only among many required 
| for a box valued at a sixth part of a farthing, 
|the time bestowed is necessarily wondrous 
short. The tube, about ten inches in length, 
is placed in the hot room to dry. 

Next we trace the cutting up of the tube 
into boxes or box-lids. We live in an age 
when polish is required for everything, even 
if the substance polished be of the smallest 
possible dignity. Our fathers took pills out 
of boxes which had a smooth white surface, 
but not a glossy one ; but our boxes must be 
polished, and the maker has therefore to 
devise a mode of doing this, by thrusting a 
mandril or core into the tube, and then sub- 
jecting it to pressure and friction between 
two wooden surfaces. A woman then cuts 
up each tube into box rings or lid rings ; she 
inserts a wooden mandril, and adjusts it toa 
lathe ; she has a small but very sharp cutting 
instrument, and while the tube is rotating, 
she cuts it up in bits of the proper length, 
aided by a notched guide to regulate the 
distances, The rapidity with which this is 
done is very striking; and it is a curious 
fact that no Sheffield knife renders such good 
service for the cutting process as a broken 








bit of watch spring, fixed at a proper angle 
between two pieces of wood, and sharpened. 
Each bit of tube, to form a box, is provided 
with a bottom by a disc of circular paste- 
board, previously stamped out, and each lid 
to form a cover is similarly provided: the 
mode of adjusting these discs being nearly 
the same as that adopted for the chip boxes. 
Some pill-boxes, occupying a more dignified 
position in the druggist’s window, are more 
elaborately wrought ; the box and its lid are 
“flush,” as the carpenters would term it ; 
that is, they are of equal diameter. This is 
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Charles Dickens. | CROSSING THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 
done by making the box of double thickness, | soldiers from the Mexican war going on no 
one box within another ; so adjested as to| business at all; an engineer with his old 
size that there may be left a shoulder or ledge | father, a septuagenarian, and large family ; a 
upon which the lid may fit ; these, of course, go | party of Englishmen engaged to work a silver 
far beyond our sixpence a gross boxes. These,| mine in the mountains of the Sierra Nevada; 
too, have an additional adornment ; for there|a young German with a daguerrotype of his 
are strips of dark purple paper pasted so lady-love, bound to the “diggings” to make 
neatly around them as to leave clean white|a fortune previous to his marriage; with 
edges. The sheets of purple paper are cut| many others, all bustling to and fro on the 
| into narrow strips ; the strips are laid down, | platform under a burning sun, and jostling 
| perhaps twenty in parallel rows, on a bench, | each other most unceremoniously. 
| they are all pasted at once, of course on the| At length all was ready, the whistle sounded, 
| white side; a girl takes a box or a lid in| the cars started, and away we went, plunging 
| hand, applies a pasted strip around it, and|/each minute deeper and deeper into the 
| employs a pair of scissors to cut off the strip | thick pestilential forest; whose rank vege- 
| at the right place and the right time. How] tation rises froma black unwholesome morass. 
she manages to hold the box and the scissors | Lofty trees, whose age may be counted by 
and the strips, and to do the work in a frac- | centuries, creepers of every description, flowers 
tion of the tenth of a minute is one among) of all hues, palms, plantains, and every kind 
many wonders in this very curious art. of tropical plant, crowd here one upon 
| There are a few pill-boxes of greater preten- | another in the thickest confusion, and as they 
sions—pill-boxes made of turned wood—pill-| wither and die away, others spring up ; while 
boxes made with glass tops; but we deem|the decaying matter sends up a fever, which 
our old familiar chip and paper boxes much | cleared off, by scores and scores, the unhappy 
more interesting, at least in connexion with| workmen of that fatal railroad.. At high 
the details of their manufacture. noon our destination was reached, at the spot 
———————-—-~o rr ——— | where the railway at present ends, on the 
CROSSING THE ISTHMUS OF banks of the Chagres river, where a little 
PANAMA village has risen up of five or six huts, called 
: Barbacoas, The railroad from Aspinwall to 
| Own October the 2nd, 1852, the packet Sierra| Barbacoas is twenty-five miles in length, 
| Nevada arrived from New York at Aspin-| consisting of only a single line, and reached 
wall, the newly-erected American city of the|this point about two months ago; in about 
Isthmus, with about two hundred passengers | nine months more, it will have worked its 
| bound for St. Francisco. ‘heap a name|way along the banks of the Rio Chagres, 
| given to this infant settlement in honour of| Obispo, and Grande, to Panama. 
one of the principal directors of this line of} At Barbacoas we were surrounded by a 
| steamers, consists of forty or fifty wooden| host of most truculent looking Indiaus, the 
houses run up at a trifling expense in the|owners of boats; and after struggling for 
| midst of dense tropical vegetation, springing | luggage, amidst the shrieks and execrations of 
out of a low marshy swamp. It is situated | unprotected females, long bearded adventu- 
_ about six miles east of the. old city of|rers, bowie-knived Americans, and “one 
Chagres and west of Portobello, in about the | English gentleman,” under a blazing sun, and 
most unhealthy spot on the coast; and here|in a ap of rotten mud, which presents 
the Atlantic terminus of the railway is|itself in the place of a platform to the 
established. Barbacoas station, we at length assembled—a 
The republic of New Granada, to which | party of nine men, three women, and seven 
this country belongs, disputes the right of} children—in a long flat bottomed boat covered 
these Americans—and perhaps justly so—to|over with a wooden awning, and committed 
name any place in their territory without the | our lives and fortunes to the care of Chagres 
consent of their President and Congress ;| boatmen. Thecurrent runs with great rapidity, 
consequently, they have given this town the | and the men punt the boats against the stream 
name of “Colon,” after the great discoverer | with long poles, by thrusting as they walk 
of their country, and refuse to acknowledge | along a ledge round the sides of the boat, like 
any document in which the new town is called | bargemen in our own narrow rivers. Six of 
by any other name, these conveyances left Barbacoas and began 
A motley crowd of passengers landed from|to work their slow and weary way up the 
the Sierra Nevada, and crowded to the railway |river, which is bounded on either side by 
cars, on the morning of the 2nd of October. | densely tangled tropical forests, among which 
Here was the owner of a Californian saw mill] thousands of butterflies and humming-birds, 
with his wife, sister, and six children—there|of the most brilliant colours, disport them- 
a learned judge ; in other spots might be seen | selves in the rays of the sun, while flocks of 
a crowd of rough lumber men from the pine| noisy paroquets fly about in every direction 
forests of Maine, going to seek their fortunes | among the higher branches of the trees. We 
in the far west; New York tradesmen and|had a Texan in the boat, who had been in 
merchants going to see friends, or to attend to| many “horrid and dismal places,” but any- 
some business in San Francisco ; broken down! thing to equal this “tar-nation Isthmus” he 








had never seen. “It was pretty tolerable 
cool,” he told us, “in the march of the 
American army through the ‘tierra caliente’ 
in Mexico, when, leaving his banner floating 
over the walls of Vera Cruz, he proudly 
marched under General Twiggs: but nothing 
there, could show a candle to this here river.” 
Twice this gentleman took out his revolver, 
and threatened to shoot the boatmen : “ There 
are three of yeu, and I’ve got a six-shooter 
if you don’t move a long chalk faster I'll fix 
you.” He had, in short, drunk a great deal too 
much aguardiente, and previous to resigning 
himself into the arms of Morpheus, he 
informed us, that the proudest trophy hanging 
in the capitol of Washington was taken by 
him in the battle of Cerro Gordo, “I was 
entrusted, sir,” said he, “by Colonel Irvine, 
of our U.S. army, with taking prisoner 
Santa Anna—and, by the everlasten thunder, 
if he hadn’t been made of cast iron, and 
worked by a high pressure en-gine, I would 
have taken him! First of all, strarngers, 
you oughter know that having five four- 
under field pieces, and no carriages, I loaded 
em, and lashed ’em on to five old mules. Then, 
turning the tails of them five critters toe the 
enemy, I fired at old Santa Anna’s carriage, 
and the re-coil sent the mules fourteen feet in 
horizontal distance, and lodged ’em on their 
heads. May I fall dead down, and never be 
recuberated, ifI lie! Then charging up the 
hill, I walked into old Santa Anna’s carriage, 


just as he mounted a horse and escaped, 
while I sat and had six shots at him, all of 


which rebounded off his back. ‘ Well,’ 
says the colonel, coming up, ‘where’s your 
prisoner?’ Says I! ‘he’s more than mortal, 
colonel, he’s nowhere in partickler ; but here 
is a part of him,’ says I—holding up his 
wooden leg; and by the Tarnal, gentlemen, 
that same leg of lumber hangs as a trophy 
in the Capitol of Washington, and is over- 
shadowed by that banner which waves on 
every sea, and can whip the banded world in 
arms.” Our friend shetty afterwards fell 
asleep ; and after having stemmed the current 
for six miles, we at length arrived at Gorgona, 
a miserable village, where it is necessary to 
pass the night, as it is dangerous to face the 
rapids after dark. 

n the dry season there is a road of twenty- 
three miles from hence to Panama, but at 
this time of year it is impassable, and we 
were obliged to go eight miles further up to 
Cruces, and from thence over the hills, a 
distance of twenty-eight miles, to our desti- 
nation. Gorgona consists of a collection of 
huts with high conical palm leaf roofs, on a 
turn of the river; and ts of two hotels, 
the American and the St. Louis, where 
travellers are supplied with brandy, pork, and 
molasses, mosquitoes, and hammocks at 
exorbitant prices. 

The night passed off slowly and wearily— 
the steerers and nearly all the boatmen got 
drunk, the Californians curved and prone 
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about the huts trying to pick quarrels, the 


dogs yelled, the blacks fought each other 
with long knives, and nobod 
length the early dawn appeared, and with it 
a dense, yellow, fever-looking mist arose from 
the teeming forest. Again the seedy boatmen 
handled their poles, and again we began to 
move at snails’ pace up the river, with the 
current increasing in rapidity at every mile, 
and the heavy dews falling around us, and 
soaking us through and through. This was 
a long eight miles ; nearly all in the boat had 
been carousing at Gorgona and felt heavy-in 
the morning; and it was with no inconsiderable 
joy that we arrived at our destination in seven 
hours after leaving Gorgona. ( 
Cruces consists of about one hundred huts, 
arranged along a dirty street, crowded with 
mules, and steaming with liquid filth. Of 


the hotels in this town, the best is the | 


American ; but the best is bad indeed, bein 
merely a long hut, with a mud floor, an 
narrow deal table. However, when for 
twenty-hours, the wooden awning of ‘a 


wretched boat has been one’s only protection | 


from the fierce noonday sun, and morning 
and evening dews, in the tropics, such a 
shelter appears a perfect haven of rest in 
comparison. 

Between Cruces and Panama, a distance of 
twenty-eight miles, there are several Ame- 
rican transportation companies, who give the 
traveller a receipt, and profess to carry his 
luggage safely into the latter city. The road 
is so unutterably bad, that it becomes quite 
as much as any one can do to carry himself, 
so that the luggage must necessarily be left to 
the tender mercies of these sharks, who 
frequently detain it a week on the road. 
Tabor and Perkins, Hurtado reap 
Augustin Perez, Henriquez and Woolsey, and 
Jose Secundo, are the most notorious, but 
which to select among those for faithfulness 
and honesty would surpass the keenest pene- 
tration. The road, so called, from Cruces to 
what is termed the half-way house, a distance 
of fifteen miles, is perhaps the most execrable in 
the world. Sometimes double distilled Sloughs 
of Despond, composed of black mud five feet 
deep; at others, great stones, eight inches 
apart, sharpened, and stuck upon end, all over 
the road; then long rows of wooden sleepers, 
placed in every conceivable position, except 
the right one ; now the road would wind up 
steep acclivities; then follow the bed of a 
mountain torrent, about two feet broad, with 
the rocks rising ey on either side ; 
and the whole passing through a matted and 
impenetrable tropical forest. 

After numberless disasters and difficu:ties 
had been surmounted, our party at length 
arrived at the sign of The Elephant, a long 
hut situated on the edge of a mass of black 
mud five feet and a half deep, still retaining 
the name of a road, and surrounded by thickly 
tangled forest. From hence, having been 
charged two dollars for a cup of tea, we again 
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proceeded through the same unmitigated 
| swamps, until in about two hours, we were 
| overtaken by one of the heavy tropical 
showers of rain, steady, incessant, and per- 
pendicular. We worked slowly and dis- 
iritedly on. The path had, by this time, 
en converted into a foaming roaring 
torrent ; frequently, where the rocks were 
steep, ascending into the dignity of a water- 
fall; and against this the stubborn mules had 
| to force their way. At length, when the 
night had become thoroughly dark, we passed 
| down a rocky pathway, and reached the 
welcome half-way house; like the other 
houses of entertainment for man and beast, 
this was along hut divided into three parts, 
—the bar, the eating room, and the sleeping 
room, unceiled of course, and the roof inha- 
bited by spiders with massive cobwebs, scor- 
| pions, eentipedes, and lizards, 
| In this delectable abode, situated in the 
| midst of a dismal forest, rising froma reeking 
| morass, about forty drenched mortals congre- 
gated. After a scanty but very expensive 
supper, and after my hiring a blanket and 
towel as temporary evening costume, we 
| assembled in the long sleeping room. This 
was indeed a curiosity! Three tiers of bunks, 
asin a steam packet, lined the walls, while 
the body of the room was filled up with a row 
of hammocks; and in this closely crowded 
lodging a motley crew of colonels and Cali- 
fornians, loafers and lumberers, swindlers and 
sailors, merchants and murderers, with other 
travellers of all ages and sexes, were to be 
accommodated. The singing of mosquitoes, 
lizards, and bull-frogs, kept up far too lively 
a concert to allow of sleep to any of us, One 
gentleman diverted himself by playing at 
“blind hookey” with the landlord, and lost 
five hundred dollars; others roared senti- 
mental songs and the like most murderously. 
It was the peculiar characteristic of some of 
these gentry, that, without having a cent. in 
their pockets, they were enabled to hire 
mules, eat suppers, and drink liquor with the 
best. One individual informed us that in the 
neighbourhood of the city of Persepolis—state 
of Iowa—he realised eight hundred and fifty- 
seven dollars by exhibiting “ the great Troquois 
Hopuponthomatherium ” at two dimes admit- 
tance. This wonderful animal he described 
as being formed by poe a dray horse, 
cutting off his ears close, shaving his fore- 
head and hind quarters, and curling up the 
rest of his hair backwards. On another occa- 
sion he got his cheap by agreeing to 
allow the captain to sell him for a term of 
five years on arrival at San Francisco; the 
transaction was accordingly completed, and 
the captain made a “handsome realisation.” 
When, however, the worthy was delivered 
over to his new master, he said, “ Now, sir! I 
guess you'll find me the hardest piece of mor- 
tality you ever set your eyes on;” and sum- 
marily released himself from bondage b 
shooting his master through the head. Sue 
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Californians as these, many of whom shared 
our bedchamber, were easy to recognise ; long 
tangled hair, beard, and moustache ; sunken 
haggard cheeks, blear eyes, and hatchet faces ; 
a red shirt, broad brimmed hat, revolver in 
the breast, long bowie knife in the belt, grey 
trowsers, and high boots. 

In such company our second night on the 
Isthmus passed away slowly enough. I was 
unable to sleep, because on one side of my 
hammock were a noisy Kentuckian and a talk- 
ative sea captain, and on the other a gentle- 
man from New York; who, every five 
minutes, informed the public generally in a 
loud twanging voice, that “his revolver was 
at full cock, and that the first ’coon as touched 
his hammock would die right away without 
kicking.” Nevertheless he was lowered down 
in the middle of the night, and consequently 
bang went his revolver three times, to the 
imminent danger of my life; but the bullets 
luckily lodged in the opposite wall. 

Day at length broke, and putting on our 
half-dried clothes, we again mounted the 
jaded mules, and continued our course alon 
the same narrow torrent beds, and fearful 
muddy man-traps for several miles and 
several hours. 

Gradually, however, this dismal slough 
assumed the appearance of a bridle path ; 
fields of Indian corn and pasture land arose 
in place of the dense forest ; the bridle-path 
became a road, and at length the clear blue 
Pacific burst u our view, with many 
verdant islets embosomed on its azure depths. 
We trotted through a suburb, passed under 
the old gate, and entered the City of Panama. 

The old city of Panama is bounded on 
three sides by the sea, and surrounded by a 
wall, preserved with great care, with a ditch 
and. two bastions on the land side. In the 
centre of the town is the Plaza, with an old 
cathedral on one side, and the State House 
on the other; and through the town runs 
the “Calle de las Monjas,” or what is now 
called by the Americans, Main street. It 
consists of old-fashioned Spanish houses, with 
broad verandahs, and folding doors instead 
of windows; which afew years ago looked 
sedate and sleepy enough, no doubt; but a 
strange metamorphosis has come over the old 
town. Now glaring red and gilt sign-boards 
hang across the streets in every direction. One 
large house, formerly inhabited by a haughty 
Spanish Don, is now covered with every 
fanciful description of parti-coloured notice 
of entertainment. A blue sign-post inscribed 
American Hotel in bright red hangs from 
one story ; American Hotel in white is painted 
over another; and Icz, Eaa Noac, Goop 
Lopemse, Branpy SmasHzs, Cueap Boarp, 
are painted in every conceivable vacant spot 
all over the house. This splendid establish- 
ment is warranted to hold two hundred and 
forty travellers, principally in a long room, 
lined on both sides with three tiers of 
benches, and a table down the middle, on whieh 
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six-and-thirty people usually sleep, three in 
a row. There are seven other hotels in this 
street for the accommodation of Californian 
emigrants, besides three restaurants, and as 
many newspaper offices, all of which cover 
their houses with sign-boards of all colours 
and dimensions. The town is enlightened by 
three American newspapers—the Daily Echo, 
the Star, and the Herald, containing infor- 
mation from California, South America, the 
States, and Europe. The Editors seem to 
quarrel among themselves much less than is 
usually the case in so small a community 
—the weather perhaps is too hot, and the 
climate too enervating, for so heating an 
occupation. 

The present Panama, however, is not the 
same city which sent forth the savage swine- 
herd with his bloodthirsty crew to uproot and 
destroy the glorious and happy empire of the 
Incas. Pizarro did not equip his expedition, 
nor did he, Almagro, and Luque pollute the 
blessed sacrament by their wicked compact 
in this city. .Old Panama, now a miserable 
ruin about six miles down the coast, was 
deserted after Morgan and his buccaneers 
had crossed the Isthmus, sacked the town, 
and murdered every man, woman, and child 
within its precincts. A mouldering heap of 
stones, overgrown with creepers in a pesti- 
lential swamp, is all that remains of that 
proud city, the key of the Pacific, and one of 
the brightest jewels in the Castilian crown ; 
from whose port those vessels sailed, whose 
commander overthrew the most civilised 
empire in the New World, added the vice- 
regal province of Peru to the overgrown do- 
minions of Spain, and loaded a happy and 
industrious people with the chains of slavery. 
After the destruction of old Panama by 
Morgan, the former site was deserted, and the 
new town built, where it now stands; about 
six miles west of the ancient position. The 
anchorage is bad and inconvenient for ship- 
ping, so that vessels usually lay off an island 
called Toboga, about ten miles from Panama, 
where on our arrival were two steamers 
lying, bound for California—the Golden Gate 
and the Winfield Scott—belonging to rival 
companies. In Panama there were still many 
ef the passengers belonging to the Illinois, 
the steamer which had preceded ours, whose 
luggage had not yet overcome the difficulties 
of the Cruces road. 

Our own fellow-travellers continued to 
arrive during the remainder of the day on 
which we had reached the end of our toil- 
some journey. Covered with mud, worn out 
with fatigue, men, women, and children 
hourly entered the gate of the city. Many 
had met with pitiable misfortunes; one had 
fallen off his mule nine times; another had 
been obliged to leave his, over his ears in 
black mud, and foot it for the rest of the way ; 
a lady had had her gold watch stolen in one 
of the villanous huts on the road; one poor 
woman died from exhaustion, caused by 
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fatigue, the day after her arrival in Panama ; 
and another lost her baby. 

At length, however, they all arrived ; on 
the following day the luggage began to come 
in ; and on October the 6th the Golden Gate 
sailed for San Francisco with the majority or 
the passengers of the Sierra Nevada. Many 
however were left behind, not having received 
their luggage, or not possessing the needful 
to pay for their passage. They seemed to be 
at no loss, and soon set to work according 
to their various devices, to replenish their 
exhausted exchequer. One old fellow from 
Philadelphia hired a room, and commenced 
the sale of his infallible cure for dysentery ; 
a Californian got a mule and cart, either bp 
fair means or foul (the latter, probably), and 
supplied the restaurants with spring water; 
another got employment as a compositor in 
the Herald office ; a fourth undertook to white- 
wash the French Hotel. 

Such is the present route across the Isthmus 
of Panama. Its existence will -be very brief, 
for those inconveniences will soon give way to 
the comfort and rapidity of a railroad; 
travellers will make the transit at a 
quarter of the present cost, immensely in- 
creased numbers of passengers will move 
towards the West, and greater quantities of 
gold will be poured into the Exchequer 
of the republic of New Grenada, which 
charges two dollars and a half, as head 
tax, on every individual who passes through 
Panama. 

Already do the Californians call the States 
bordering on the Atlantic the “old country ;” 
already may we perceive sure signs of the 
future strength and power of this young giant. 
A network of railways will soon spread itself 
over the splendid country between the Sierra 
Nevada and the sea ; cities will rise up in the 
now wooded solitudes; and steamers will 
eee California with every part of the 
wor 
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THE Pope was thrown into a very an 
state of mind when he heard of the King’s 
marriage, and fumed exceedingly. Many of 
the English monks and friars, seeing. that 
their order was in danger, did the same; 
some even declaimed against the King in 
church before his face, and were not to be 
stopped until he himself roared out “Si- 
lence!” The King, not much the worse for 
this, took it pretty quietly, and was very 
glad when his Queen gave birth to a daughter, 
who was christened Exizanern, and declare 
Princess of Wales as her sister Mary had 
already been, 

One of the most atrocious features of this 
reign was that Henry the Eighth was always 
trimming between the reformed religion and 
the unreformed one; so that the more he 
quarrelled with the Pope, the more of his 
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own subjects he roasted alive for not holding 
the Pope’s opinions, Thus, an unfortunate 
student named John Frith, and a poor simple 
tailor named Andrew Hewet who loved him 


| very much and said that whatever John Frith 
_ believed he believed, were burnt in Smithfield 
—to show what a capital Christian the King 


was. ‘ 
But, these were speedily followed by two 


| much greater victims, Sir Thomas More, and 
John 


isher the Bishop of Rochester. The 
latter, who was a good and amiable old man, 


| had committed no greater offence than believ- 
_ ing in Elizabeth Barton, called the Maid of 
Kent—another of those ridiculous women who 


pretended to be inspired, and to make all sorts 


| of heavenly revelations, though they indeed 


uttered nothing but vile nonsense. For this 
offence, as it was pretended, but really for 
denying the King to be the supreme Head 
of the Church, he got into trouble, and was 
put in prison ; but, even then, he might have 

en suffered to die naturally (short work 
having been made of executing the Kentish 
Maid and her principal followers), but that 
the Pope, to spite the King, resolved to make 


| him a cardinal. Upon that, the King made 


a ferocious joke to the effect that the Pope 
might send Fisher a red hat—which is the way 
they make a cardinal—but he should have no 
head on which to wear it; and he was tried 
with all unfairness and injustice, and sentenced 
todeath. He died like a noble and virtuous old 
man, and left a worthy name behind him. The 
King supposed, I dare say, that Sir Thomas 
More would be frightened by this example ; 
but, as he was not to be easily terrified, and, 


_ thoroughly believing in the Pope, had made up 
| his mind that the King was not the rightful 
| Head of the Church ; 


e positively refused to 
say that he was. For this crime he too was 
tried and sentenced, after having been in 
prison a whole year. When he was doomed 
to death, and came away from his trial with 
the edge of the executioner’s axe turned 
towards him—as was always done in those 


| times when a state prisoner came to that 
| hopeless pass—he bore it quite serenely, and 
| gave his blessing to his son, who pressed 


through the crowd in Westminster Hall 
and kneeled down to receive it. But when 
he got to the Tower Wharf, on his way back 
to his prison, and his favourite daughter 
Marearet Roper, a very good woman, rushed 


| through the guards again and again, to kiss 


him and to weep upon his neck, he was over- 
comé at last. He soon recovered, and never 
more showed any feeling but cheerfulness and 
courage. When he was going up the steps 
of the scaffold to his death, he said jokingly 
to the Lieutenant of the Tower, observing 
that they were weak and shook beneath 
his tread, “I pray you, master lieutenant, 
see me safe up; and for my coming down 
I can shift for myself.” Also he said to the 
executioner, after he had laid his head upon 
the block, “Let. me put my beard out of 
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the way; for that, at least, has never com- 
mitted any treason.” Then his head was 
struck off at'a blow. These two executions 
were worthy of King Henry the Eighth. 


Sir Thomas More was one of the most virtuous _ 


men in his dominions, and the Bishop was one 
of his oldest and truest friends. But to bea 
friend of that fellow was almost as dangerous 
as to be his wife. 

When the news of these two murders got to 
Rome, the Pope raged against the murderer 
more than ever Pope raged since the world 
began, and prepared a Bull, ordering his 
subjects to take arms against him and de- 
throne him, The King took all possible 
precautions to keep that document out of his 
dominions, ard set to work in return to 
suppress a great number of the English 
monasteries and abbeys. 

This destruction was begun by a body of 
commissioners, of whom Cromwell (whom the 
King had taken into great favor) was the 
head; it was carried on through some few 
years to its entire completion. There is no 
doubt that many of these religious establish- 
ments were religious in nothing but in name, 
and were crammed with lazy, indolent, and 
sensual monks. There is no doubt that they 
imposed upon the people in every possible 
way ; that they had images moved by wires, 
which they pretended were miraculously 
moved by Heaven; that they had amon 
them a whole tun measure full of teeth, al 
purporting to have come out of the head of 
one saint, who must indeed have been a very 
extraordinary person with that enormous 
allowance of grinders; that they had bits of 
coal, which they said had fried Saint Law- 
rence, bits of toe-nails which they said be- 
longed to other famous saints ; penknives, and 
boots, and girdles, which they said belonged 
to others ; and that all these bits of rubbish 
were called Relics, and adored by the ignorant 
people. But, on the other hand, there is 
no doubt either, that the King’s officers and 
men punished the good monks with the bad, 
did great injustice, demolished many beautiful 
things and many valuable libraries, destroyed 
numbers of paintings, stained glass windows, 
fine pavements, and carvings; and that the 
whole court were ravenously greedy and 
rapacious for the division of this great spoil 
among them. The King seems to have grown 
almost mad in the ardor of this pursuit, 
for he declared Thomas a Becket a traitor, 
though he had been dead so many years, and 
had his body dug up out of his grave. He 
must have been as miraculous as the monks 
pretended, if they had told the truth, for he 
was found with one head on his shoulders, 
and they had shown another as his undoubted 
and genuine head ever since his death ; it 
had brought them vast sums of money, too. 
The gold and jewels on his shrine filled 
two great chests, and eight men tottered as 
they carried them away. How rich the 
monasteries were, you may infer from the fact 
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that, when they were all suppressed, one | 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds a-year— 

in those days an immense sum—came to the 

Crown. 

These things were not done without causing 
great discontent among the people. The 
monks had been good landlords and hos- 

itable entertainers of all travellers, and had 

een accustomed to give away a great deal of 
corn, and fruit, and meat, and other things. 
In those days it was difficult to change 
goods into money, in consequence of the 
roads being very few and very bad, and 
the carts and waggons of the worst des- 
cription ; and they must either have given 
away some of the good things they pos- 
sessed in enormous quantities, or have 
suffered them to spoil and moulder. So, 
many of the people missed what it was more 
agreeable to get idly than to work for ; and 
the monks who were driven out of their 
homes and wandered about, encouraged their 
discontent, and there were consequently great 
risings in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. These 
were put down by terrific executions, from 
which the monks themselves did not escape, 
and the King went on grunting and growling 
in his own fat way, like a Royal pig. 

L have told all this story of the religious 
houses at one time, to make it plainer, and to 
get back to the King’s domestic affairs. 

The unfortunate Queen Catherine was by 
this time dead; and the King was by this 
time as tired of his second Queen as he had 
been of his first. As he had fallen in love with 
Anne when she was in the service of Catherine, 
so he now fell in love with another lady in 
the service of Anne. See how wicked deeds 
are punished, and how bitterly and self- 
reproachfully the Queen must now have 
thought of her own rise to the throne! The 
new fancy was a Lapy JanE SErMouR; and 
the King no sooner set his mind on her than 
he resolved to have Anne Boleyn’s head. So, 
he brought a number of accusations against 
Anne, accusing her of dreadful crimes which 
she had never committed, and implicating in 
them her own brother and certain gentlemen 
in her service, among whom one Norris, and 
Mark Smeaton, a musician, are best remem- 
bered. As the lords and councillors were as 
afraid of the King and as subservient to him 
as the meanest peasant in England, they 
brought in Anne Boleyn guilty, and the other 
unfortunate persons accused with her, guilty 
too. Those gentlemen died like men, with 
the exception of Smeaton, who had been 
tempted by the King into telling lies, which 
he called confessions, and who had expected 
to be pardoned ; but who, I am very glad 
to say, was not. There was then only the 
Queen to dispose of. She had been surrounded 
in the Tower with women spies, had been 
monstrously persecuted and foully slandered, 
and had received no justice. But her spirit 
rose with her afflictions, and, after having 
in vain tried to soften the King by writing: 
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[Condreted by 


an affecting letter to him which still exists, 
“from her doleful prison in the Tower,” she 
resigned herself to death. She said to those 


about her, very cheerfully, that she had heard | 


say the executioner was a good one, and that 
she had a little neck (she laughed and clasped 
it with her hands as she said that), and would 
soon be out of her pain. And she was soon out 
of her pain, poor creature, on the Green inside 
the Tower, and her body was flung into an 
old box and put away in the ground under 
the chapel. 

There is a story that the King sat in his 


palace listening very anxiously for the sound | 
of the cannon which was to announce this new | 


murder; and that, when he heard it come 
booming on the air, he rose up in great spirits 
and ordered out his dogs to go a-hunting. He 


was bad enough to do it; but whether he did | 


it or not, it is certain that he married Jane 
Seymour the very next day. 

I have not much pleasure in recording that 
she lived just long enough to give birth toa 
son who was christened Epwarp, and then to 
die of a fever; for, I cannot but think that 
any woman who married such a ruffian, and 
knew what innocent blood was on his hands, 
deserved the axe that would assuredly have 


fallen on the neck of Jane Seymour, if she | 


had lived much longer. 


Cranmer had done what he could to save | 
some of the Church property for purposes of | 
but, the great families | 

had been so hungry to get hold of it, that | 
very little could be rescued for such objects. | 
Even Mirxs CovERDALE, who did the people | 
the inestimable service of translating the | 
Bible into English (which the unreformed | 


religion and education ; 


religion never permitted to be done), was left 
in poverty while the great families clutched 


the Church lands and money. The people | 
had been told that when the Crown came | 
into possession of these funds it would not | 
to tax them; but they were | 


be necessary 
taxed afresh directly afterwards. It was 
fortunate for them, indeed, that so many 


nobles were so greedy for this wealth ; since, | 


if it had remained with the Crown, there 
might have been no end to tyranny for hun- 
dreds of years. One of the most active 
writers on the Church’s side against the King 


was a member of his own family—a sort of | 
distant cousin, ReeinaLD Poze by name— | 
who attacked him in the most violent manner ) | 








(though he received a pension from him all | 
the time), and fought for the Church with | 


his pen, day and night. 


As he was beyond | 


the King’s reach—being in Italy—the King | 
politely invited him over to discuss the | 


subject ; but he, knowing better than to come, 
and wisely staying where he was, the King’s 
rage fell upon his brother Lord Montague, 
the Marquis of Exeter, and some other 
gentlemen: who were tried for high treason in 
corresponding with him, and aiding him— 
which they probably did —and were all 
executed. The Pope made Reginald Pole a 


| 
| 
| 





| 
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| party to her own barbarous murder. 
| this the people bore, as they had borne every- 











| this yet. 
| been banished from the kingdom at this time. 
| The very people who were executed for 
| treason, the very wives and friends of the 
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cardinal ; but, so much against his will, that 
it is thought he even aspired in his own mind 


| to the vacant throne of England, and had 
| hopes of marrying the Princess Mary. His 
| being made a high priest, however, put an 


end to all that. His mother, the venerable 
Countess of Salisbury, who was, unfor- 
tunately for herself, within the tyrant’s reach, 
was the last of his relatives on whom his 


| wrath fell. When she was told to lay her 
| grey head upon the block, she answered the 


executioner, “No! My head never committed 


| treason, and if you want it, you shall seize it.” 
So, she ran round and round the scaffold with 


the executioner striking at her, and her grey 
hair bedabbled with blood ; and even when 
they held her down upon the block she moved 
her head about to the last, resolved to be no 
All 


thing else. 
Indeed they bore much more ; for the slow 


| fires of Smithfield were continually burning, 
| and people were constantly being roasted to 
| death—still to show what a good Christian 
| the King was, He defied the Pope and his 
| Bull, which was now issued, and had come 
| into England; but he burned innumerable 


ople whose only offence was that they 
iffered from the Pope’s religious opinions. 


| There was a wretched man named LAMBERT 


muons others, who was tried for this before 
the King, and with whom six bishops argued 
one after another. When he was quite ex- 


_ hausted (as well he might be, after six 
| bishops) he threw. himself on the King’s 
| mercy ; but the King blustered out that > 
| had no mercy for heretics. So, he too fed the 


fire. 
All this the people bore, and more than all 
The national spirit seems to have 


“bluff” King, spoke of him on the scaffold 


_ a8 a good prince, and a gentle prince—just as 


serfs in similar circumstances have been known 
to do, under the Sultan and Bashaws of the 


| East, or under the fierce old tyrants of Russia, 


who poured boiling and freezing water on 
them alternately, until they died. The Par- 
liament were as bad as the rest, and gave 


| the King whatever he wanted ; among other 


| vile accommodations, they gave him new 


| powers of murdering at his will and pleasure, 
| any one whom he might choose to call a 
| traitor. But the worst measure they passed 


\\ 


| very worst 


| was an Act of Six Articles, commonly called 
| at the time “the whip with six strings ;” 
| which punished offences against the Pope’s 


opinions without mercy, and enforced the 
ts of the monkish religion. 
Cranmer would have modified it, if he could ; 
but, being overborne by the Romish party, 
had not the power. As one of the articles 
declared that priests should not marry, 
and as he was married himself, he sent his 
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wife and children into Germany, and began 
to tremble at his danger ; none the less be- 
cause he was, and had long been, the King’s 
friend, This whip of six strings was made 
under the King’s own eye. It should never 
be forgotten of him how cruelly he supported 
the worst of the Popish doctrines when there 
was nothing to be got by opposing them. 

This amiable monarch now thought of 
taking another wife. He proposed to the 
French King to have some of the ladies of the 
French Court exhibited before him, that he 
might make his Royal choice ; but the French 
King answered that he would rather not have 
his ladies trotted out to be shown like horses 
at a fair. He proposed to the Dowager Duchess 
of Milan, who replied that she might have 
thought of such a match if she had had two 
heads ; but, that only owning one, she must be 
to keep it safe. At last Cromwell @ipresent 
that there was a Protestant princess in Ger- 
many—those who held the reformed religion 
were called Protestants, because their leaders 
had Protested against the abuses and imposi- 
tions of the unreformed Church—named 
ANNE oF CLEVES, who was beautiful, and 
would answer the purpose admirably. The 
King said was she a large woman, because 
he must have a fat wife? “O yes,” said 
Cromwell; “she was very large—just the 
thing.” On hearing this the King sent over 
his famous painter, Hans Holbein, to take 
her portrait. Hans made her out to be 
so good-looking that the King was satisfied 
and the marriage arranged. But, whether 
anybody had paid Hans to touch up the 
picture; or whether Hans, like one or two 
other painters, flattered a princess in the 
ordinary way of business, I cannot say ; all 
I know is, that when Anne came over and 
the King went to Rochester to meet her, and 
first saw her without her seeing him, he 
swore she was a great Flanders mare, and 
said he would never marry her. Being obliged 
to do it, now matters had gone so far, he 
would not give her the presents he had pre- 
pared, and would never notice her ; and he 
never forgave Cromwell his part in the 
affair. His downfall dates from that time. 

It was quickened by his enemies in the 
interests of the unreformed religion, putting in 
the King’s way, at a state dinner, a niece of 
the Duke of Norfolk, CarHerine Howarp, a 
young lady of fascinating manners, though 
small in stature and not particularly beautiful. 
Falling in love with her on the spot, the King 
soon divorced Anne of Cleves after making 
her the subject of much brutal talk, on pre- 
tence that she had been previously betrothed 
to some one else—which would never do for 
one of his dignity—and married Catherine. 
It is probable that on his wedding-day, of 
all days in the year, he sent his faithful 
Cromwell to the scaffold, and had his head 
struck off. He further celebrated the occa- 
sion by burning at one time, and causing to 


be drawn to the fire on the same hurdles, 
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some Protestant prisoners for denying the 
Pope’s doctrines, and some Roman Catholic 
prisoners for denying his own supremacy. Still 
the people bore it, and not a gentleman in 
England raised his 

But, by a just retribution, it soon came 
out that Catherine Howard, before her mar- 
riage, had been really guilty of such crimes 
as the King had falsely attributed to his 
second wife Anne Boleyn ; so, again the dread- 
ful axe made the King a widower, and this 
Queen passed away as so many in that reign 
had passed away before her. As an appro- 
priate pursuit under the circumstances, Henry 
then applied himself to superintending the 
composition of a religious book called “A 
necessary doctrine for any Christian Man.” 
He must have been a little confused in his 
mind, I ghink, at about this period ; for he 
was so fall to himself as to be true to some 
one: that some one being Cranmer, whom 
the Duke of Norfolk and others of his enemies 
tried to ruin, but to whom the King was 
stedfast, and to whom he one night gave his 
ring, charging him when he should find him- 
self, next day, accused of treason, to show it 
to the council board. This, Cranmer did to 
the confusion of his enemies. I suppose the 
King thought he might, want him alittle longer. 

He married yet once more. Yes. Strange 
to say, he found in England another woman 
who would become his wife, and she was 
CaTHERINE Parr, widow of Lord Latimer. She 
leaned towards the reformed religion ; and, it 
is some comfort to know, that she tormented 
the King considerably by arguing a variety of 
doctrinal points with him on all possible 
occasions. She had very nearly done this to 
her own destruction. After one of these 
conversations, the King in a very black mood 
actually instructed GARDINER, one of his 
bishops who favored the Popish opinions, to 
draw a bill of accusation against her, which 
would have inevitably have brought her 
to the scaffold where her predecessors had 
died, but that one of her friends picked up 
the paper of instructions, which had been 
dropped in the palace, and gave her timely 
notice. She fell ill with terror, but managed 
the King so well when he came to entrap 
her into further statements, by saying that 
she had only spoken on such points to divert 
his mind and to get some information from 
his extraordinary wisdom, that he gave her 
a kiss and called her his sweetheart. And, 
when the Chancellor came next day, actually 
to take her to the Tower, the King sent him 
about his business, and honored him with the 
epithets of a beast, a knave, and a fool. So 
near was Catherine Parr to the block, and so 
narrow was her escape ! 

There was war with Scotland in this reign, 
and ashort clumsy war with France for 
favoring Scotland ; but, the events at home 
were so dreadful, and leave such an enduring 
stain on the country, that I need say no more 
of what happened abroad. 
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A few more horrors, and this reign is over, 
There was a lady, ANNE ASKEW, in Lincoln- 
shire, who inclined to the Protestant opinions, 
and whose husband, being a fierce Catholic, 
turned her out of his house. She came to 
London, and was considered as offending 
against the six articles, and was taken to 
the Tower, and put upon the rack—probably 
because it was hoped that she might in her 
agony criminate some obnoxious persons; 
if falsely, so much the better. She was 
tortured without uttering a cry, until the 
Lieutenant of the Tower would suffer his men 
to torture her no more ; and then two priests 
who were present actually pulled off their 
robes and turned the wheels of the rack with 
their own hands, so rending and twisting and 
breaking her that she was afterwards carried 
to the fire in a chair. She was burned 
with three others, a gentleman, a clergyman, 
and a tailor ; and so the world went on. 

Either the King became afraid of the power 
of the Duke of Norfolk, and his son the Ear? 
of Surrey, or they gave him some offence, but 
he resolved to pull them down, to follow all 
the rest who were gone. The son was tried 
first—of course for nothing—and defended 
himself bravely ; but of course he was found 
guilty, and of course he was executed. Then 
his father was laid hold of, and left for 
death too. 

But the King himself was left for death 
too, by a Greater King, and the earth was to 
be rid of him at last. He was nowa swollen, 
beastly, hideous spectacle, with a great hole 
in his leg, and so odious to every sense that it — 
was dreadful to approach him. When he was 
found to be dying, Cranmer was sent for from 
his i at Croydon, and came with all 
speed, but found him speechless. Happily, in 
that hour he perished. He was in the fty- 
sixth year of his age, and the thirty-eighth of 
his reign. 

Henry the Eighth has been favored by some 
Protestant writers, because the Reformation 
was achieved in his time. But the mighty 
merit of it lies with other men-and not 
with him, and it can be rendered none the 
worse by this monster’s crimes, and none 
the better by any defence of them. The 
plain truth is, that he was a most intoler- 
able ruffian, a disgrace to human nature, and 
a blot of blood and grease upon the History 
of England. 
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